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Mexican Agricuiture. 

City of Mexico, Jan. 22: A small party 
of the excursionists took the opportunity 
to-day .of visiting Cuautitlan, a little city 
of about three thousand inhabitants, twenty 
miles to the north of the capital. Itis built 
upon the shores of a large fresh water lake, 
and is one of the oldest places in Mexico. 
Here the Aztecs tarried awhile ontheir way 
to the spot where they built their great city, 
Tenochttlan, on Lake Tezcuco, and tradition 
says that here they found the eagle sitting on 
a cactus devouring a serpent that became, and 
is to-day, the emblem of Mexico. It is lo- 
cated in the upper.portion of the great valley 
of huac, cilt.off from it by alow spur of 
thé Sierras. A narrow-gauge railroad con- 
nects it with the capital and carries down to 
the city the vast products of the valley and 
the country beyond. It wasto look at the 
agricultural resources of the district that we 
went, primarily. 

This road, by the way, is a standing evi- 
dence of the lax way in which everything is 
done in this most favored of all lands natur- 
ally. It has been built chiefly through the 
earnings of the lottery. The government 
granted the company the exclusive license’ to 
conduct a lottery, ahd its drawings occur 
almost every day. The profits last year from 
this institution were some $120,000. The 
government also gave the corporation ‘a sub- 
sidy of $13,000 a mile as fast asthe road was 

“tit, “A-certain per cent’ of all prizes of the 
lottery goes to the public treasury theoretic- 


ally, but actually is simply credited to the 
subsidy account. This road has a charter to 
run to Lolucca but is not finished to near that 
point, and so sluggishly has the enterprise 
been pushed that it took five years to com- 
plete the branch to Cuautitlan, a distance of 
only nine miles from where it leaves the pro- 
jected main line. The singular features of 
this manner of doing business will be under- 
stood when it is known that when finished to 


Tolucca they will tap the richest valley in the | 


republic, and open up an outlet for the im- 
mense productions of fertil Guanajuato, the 
garden of the country. Now there is one 
continual stream of caravans of carts and 
pack animals coming into Mexico City, bring- 
ing grain, hides, wool, pulquey, charcoal, milk, 
ard everything else needed to sustain such a 
large population as is massed together ‘here, 
all of which might be carried by the road, 
were it only completed. It is safe to say 
that when in the course of Mexican dilly- 
dallying it is finished to its natural terminus, 
it will be the most profitable road in Mexico. 
As the enterprise is now managed it seems 
to be carried on, uot for profit itself, but 
simply to keep the right to run the lottery. 
As before remarked, the road is a narrow 
guage, and is run as a street car line to the 
edge of the city, drawn by mules, where the 
animals are removed, a train made up, and 
the real, journey to the country begun. The 
cars are very comfortable. and commodious, 
being made at New York and Philadelphia. 
The engine was a Baldwin. Passing out by 
Chapultepec, the road veers off to the north 
and takes the traveler through a remarkable 
country. If any one doubts the agricultural 
wealth of this country, let him take this ride, 
and all such ideas will be dissipated. The 
land for the first nine miles is level and gretn 
with clover and winter wheat, with here and 
there a plantation of maguey or century 
Plant. There were hundreds of plows at 
work drawn by oxen, The yoke used is 
Simply a cross-bar resting on the back of the 
head, strapped to the horns with rawhide 
thongs,-no bows being used. The plow itself 
is a poor affair, the molding board being 
small, ‘and they, too, having but a single 
handle. Large numbers of peons were at 
work with hoes also. One singular farm im- 
plement’ was noticed in use in place of a 
roller, It consisted of a timber, , perhaps 
thirty feet in length, squared, and to each 
end of it was hitched a mule team, and to 
span there was a driver, who stood 





upon the end of the log. This thing was 
hauled back and forth across the field to 
break the lumps, as a western farmer rolls 
his wheat field. What would these fields 
produce in a few years if American enter- 
prise struck their broad acres once. with its 
almighty pick and plough? No sane man 
can look across these fertile valleys avid be- 
lieve other than that..here is. the mine 
whence fortunes of colossal proportions are 
to come, and to fall into the laps of the men 
whose fathers have made all the great north- 
west the granary of the world, The time is 
coming as sure as the world stands to-day, 
and spreads out this wasted paradise to the 
reaper from any quarter of the globe. The 
only question is who will take the prize. It 
lies spread out in sight, and says to the in- 
dustry of the world, “Come to the harvest, 
it is ripe.” 

While we are passing. the peons on some 
of the places were engaged in irrigating the 
wheat fields, and all that had to be done was 
to open a sluice containing water from the 
mountains, and soon the ground was covered 
to the depth of a few inches with the life- 
inspiring liquid. Then, when the work was 
accomplished, the sluice was closed, and the 
water flowed away to the lake. 


In addition to the fields of wheat, maguey 
and clover, there were found acres of as fine 
corn’ as ever grew in Illinois, yellow and 
bending with heavy ears. Some of it being 
husked and put in bags, and at other points 
it was being cut and set up in rows of shocks. 
Then, it must be remembered that there is no 
tax to speak of on land here, and it can be 
bought for from $10 to $20 an acre within 
sight of Mexico, 

The grade of the road across the divide is 
about three per cent, and on this tract are 
growing endless fields of cactus, maguey, and 
pepper. It took but a short time to make 
the.transit.across the mountains, which are 
low. and the very counterpart of those of 
Ireland. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that they rise from a plain nearly 8,000 feet 
above the sea. Descending to the valley once 
more, we saw more corn and wheat and 
clover. There were also large herds of cattle 
and sheep grazing upon the pastures, The 
cattle were not the long horns so generally 
understood to be the sole type of their kind 
in Mexico, but were chiefly short horned, or 
polled, the latter variety being seen in great 
numbers. They were of rather poor grade, 
resembling the “stockers” that come to the 
Chicago market from’ the colder states. The 
sheep, too, showed no care in breeding, but, 
like everything else in this country, had an 
air of neglect and a want of the experienced 
pains taking that has brought to perfection 
the fine stock of the world. They have not 
learned here that it is just as cheap to raise a 
good steer as a bad one, but leave it all ap- 
parently to chance and natural selection. 
The same is true of all stock. The hogs 
would make an American farmer laugh, such 
long, sharp scarecrows are they, compared 
with those of the states. 

There were no fences to be seen, the 
boundaries evidently being simply marked 
by rows of maguey and cacti. The latter 
grow to prodigious proportions, and are of 
several varieties. We were told that portion 
of the valley we saw was but a fair sample of 
the district that extends for over forty miles 
to the northwest. 

The houses of the city are not different 
from those of Mexico City, except on a some- 
what smaller scale. All are built with the 
pateo or court, low, substantial, and con- 
structed adjoining each other, as though 
land was very scarce and expensive. The 
fact is that the real estate is sold for a song, 
and all the ground needed for spacious 
gardens is at hand, did the Mexican burgher 
desire that style of ahome. Like all other 
towns in Mexico, it has its great church, and 
around it at short intervals old tumble down 
ruins, surmounted by a cross, mark the spot 
where the devotees of the dominant church 
used to sing their mass and wield the all- 
conquering influence of superstition and 
fanaticism. Since the triumph of liberty, to 
a great extent, this is changed, and the 
chapels are falling into decay. 

One thing was noticed that is peculiarly 
Mexican. At nine miles out from. the city 
a squad of the Rural Guards boarded the 
train to protect it. No robbers were ex- 


pected, but discretion was considered the 


better part of valor... They looked quite 
warlike with their carbines and long ‘sabers. 
Their appearance was enough to inspire 
peace, and no ‘doubt that is usually their 
mission, although there have been cases 
known where robberies have been committed 
right. here, scarcely out of sight of the city. 
The presence of the troops reminded the 
traveler of the guard that used to ride across 
the continent-on the Union Pacific.—Cor. 
Inter Ocean. 


The Mysterious Masons. 


In the year 1000 the whole of Christen- 
dom was possessed with the idea that theend 
of the world and the day of judgment were 
at hand; and when the dreaded year. had 
passed and the panic had subsided, a great 
impulse to the building of churches arose 
throughout western and central Europe. The 
buildings which were the result of this im- 
pulse gave employment to a large number of 
artificers for a period of many years. Work- 
ing at first under the direction of the bishops 
and abbots, they ere long acquired consider- 
able independence. The ‘‘lay brethren,” as 
they had previously been styled, separating 
themselves from their clericel superior as 
well as from the common laborers, assembled 
in bauhuetten or wooden buildings near the 
site of the churches, where they improved 
themselves in the principles of their art, 
blending with mathematical and _ artistic 
studies a mystic philosophy of sacred symblo- 
ism and biblical illusions. They were divided 


men deemed worthy of admission into the 
fraternity; fellow craftsmen, who had so far 
advanced as to be able to work-alone on the 
details of the art and were bound to impart 
to the apprentices their knowledge; and 
masters, comparatively few im number, who 
were competent to-undertake the design or 
direction of entire works, in the capacity of 
architects, surveyors or master builders. The 
entered apprentices were intrusted with a 
secret sign and pass- word and bound on oath to 
divulge to none but the initiated either the 
knowledge he should acquire or the rite and 
practices of his lodge. This method of mutual 
recognition was a necessity when indentures 
and diplomas were unknown, but taken in 
conjunction with the mystic philosophy incul- 
cated, and the secret ritual practice within 
the lodges; it acquired in time a solemnity 
and sacredness which could attach to no 
mere certificate of membership or of profici- 
ency. Futher credentials were provided in a 
set of questions and answers, forming asort of 
catechism, orally communicated and guarded 
by the same sanction by which the ‘‘brethren,” 
as they now call one another, could give 
proof of their identity wherever they might 
travel in search of employment, and. which 
are in all essential points preserved in the 
“lectures,” of the three degrees of modern 
Free-masonry. Bauhuetten were permanently 
established in most of the chief cities of the 
empire, and the reputation whick their 
masters acquired for genius and skill, led to 
the engagement of German architects in 
other countries wherever cathedrals or 
churches were being erected on a stale of 
more than ordinary granduer. At first the 
several lodges worked independently of one 
another; but im the fifteenth century the 
necessity of further union began to be felt, 
and on April 25, 1459, a gathering of the 
Master Masons of central and southern Ger- 


many was held at Ratisbon, when the regu- | 


lations of the different lodges were revised 
and consolidated. In 1492 a second 
and. more, general assembly was held, at 
which the whole of the Masons of Germany 
were represented and united into a single 
brotherhood, of which;the chief of the lodge 
of Strasburg, which had long been recog- 
nized as a court of appeal even by the lodges 
of Austria and Switzerland, was declared 
perpetual grand master. The statutes then 
drawn up received in 1498 the confirmation 
of the Emperor Maximillian I.. whose exam- 
ple was followed by several of his successors. 
After the Reformation @ period of transition 
began; the bnilding of churches declined, 
and in the following century the German 
princes naturally looked with suspicion on a 
vast and well organized association of men 
bound together by the closest ties and owing 
allegiance to an authority by which Alsace 





had passed under French dominion, In 1707 


into three classes, viz., apprentices, young | 


ee oe ee ee 


all communication with the mother of 
Strasburg was prohibited, and attempts wel 

made to establish a grand lodge on German 
soil; but these failing through the mutual 
jealousies of the petty states of the empire, 
the most persistent efforts were made for the 
entire suppression of the order. But, al- 
though proscribed, it could not be extermin- 
ated; the lodges met in secret, admitted new 
members and maintained the existence and 
continuity until the new freemasonry, which 
had. meanwhile arisen in England on the 
ruins of the old, held out to its German breth- 
ren the right hand of fellowship, and in once 
more raising them to liberty and honor did 
but repay the debt which our country owed 
to its continental sister.—MceMillan’s Maga- 


zine. 





hie Rive? Mniaron.” 


Extensive, important and profitable as 
our rivers are in respect to commerce and 
development of the country, they are wholly 
unequal to the rivers of South America. 
The Amazon alone furnishes a host of wa- 
tery resources, and is fitly named the Medi- 
terranean of that continent. Together with 
its tributaries, it is navigable by steamers, 
according to official reports, for 26,858 miles; 
its average width in Brazil is 44 miles; it 
rises, when high, 54 feet above its ordinary 
level, and its volume is so vast that sailors 
at sea drink its water and find ‘it fresh out of 
sight of land, the current being visible 500 
| miles from shore. The volume of the princi- 
pal rivers of our sister continent, is, in 
proportion to the area drained, far greater 
than the volume of rivers here on account 
of increased rain fall. The annual rain fall 
on our Atlantic coast averages 40 to 45inches, 
on the coast of Brazil, 79 inches. The main 
channel of the Amazon is, for the first 1,000 
miles from the ocean, nowhere less than 30 
fathoms. Beyond the Peruvian frontier, it 
| continues to be a big fivem more than 1,000 
| miles into the heart of the Andes, the head 
of steam navigation being at Mayro, Peru, 
| 3,623 iniles from the Atlantic, and 325 miles 
' from Lima by public roads; so that it is only 
| 331 miles from Callao—the port of Lima—on 
| the Pacific, to the head of navigation on the 
Amazon. Peruvian railways will soon. bring 
steamers on the Amazon within one day’s 
travel of the Pacific, and Peruvian enterprise 
will speedily improve Andean communication 
atid open the interior of South America to 
civilization and commerce. The tributaries 
to the Amazon are longer than the longest 
rivers of Europe. Madeira is navigable by 
steamers to its falls, on the Bolivian frontier, 
over 1,000 miles, and above its falls its trib- 
utaries. furnish 4,300 miles of continuous 
steam navigation, thus rendering commer- 
cially accessible the whole of Bolivia and the 
western part of the Brazilian province, Malta 
Grosso. Brazil. has lately granted a subsidy 
to a foreign company to build a_ railroad 
around the falls of Madeira. The large riv- 
ers, Napo, Maroni and Putnmayo, are navi- 
gable from the Amazon, through Ecuador and 
Colombia, for almost 1,000 miles beyond the 
frontier of Brazil to the Andes, within 400 
miles of Quito and Guyaquil and so open 
communication with all the region of Ecuador 
east of the Cordilleras. The Rio Negro, enter- 
ing the Amazon at Manaos, some 1,100 miles 
from the Atlantic, rises near Bogota, Colom- 
bia’s capital. passes through southern 
Venezuela very close to the Orinoco, and is a 
channel of trade between Venezuela and 
Brazil; while the Orinoco is navigable for 
sail and steam vessels from the ocean to the 
Andes in Colombia. Thus,.the Amazon and 
its tributaries are commercial highways for 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Brazil, and are navigabie for steamers a 
greater distance than is included in the 
globe’s circunference.—JV. Y. Times. 





The managers of most of the western rail- 
roads met at Chicago last week to form a 
transportation association. Resolutions were 
adopted which put an end for the time being 
to cutting of passenger rates. 


One hundred and two societies, twenty- 
eight newspapers and eighty-eight books and 
pamphlets have been prohibited in Germany 
ang the promulgation of the anti-Socialist 
aw, , 
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Notice to Mill Owners. 
Parties wishing information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee! Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Notice to Our Readers. 


The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
alwaye pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers. 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 





Regular Price. Club Price, 
The Northwestern Miller with 
Scientific American.......... 6.20. $5.20. 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50. 3.50. 
American Miller (monthly)... 4.00. 3.25. 
The Mill Stone (monthly). ... 4.00. 8.00, 





An Infringement. 


It having been called to our attention that certain 
parties, in Michigan, and other places, are building and 
exposing for sale certain mill-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELS, which they call 
“CORUNDUM WHKELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
such wheels used for dressing mill stones, except they be 
used on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin 
& Dean, proprietors) are an INFRINGEMENT on the 
patents under which said Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and 80! 

OUTRANDER. HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published. It is a 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers. millwrights. 
etc. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those of 
any other milling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
LA Crorse, Wis. 


DIRECTORY. 


ADVERTISERS’ 


Nore.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which the advertisements do 
not appear. 
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THe Thompson Iron Works, Union 
City, Pa., have our thanks for one of 
their illustrated circulars, descriptive of 
the Thompson turbine water wheel man- 
ufactured by them. 








Our old friend Bernatz, whom we 
have not heard from for a long time, 
has come to light again, this time in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he is in the com- 
mission business, the firm name being 
M’Connell & Bernatz. The attention 
of our readers is invited to their card, 


;|which appears in our advertising col- 


umns this week. 








FENDER & CUTHBERTSON, of Minne- 
apolis, have got pretty commodious 
quarters in their new shop. A _ visit 
there the other day found both the boys 
at home, both happy and everybody at 
work. Cuthbertson had just returned 
from a visit to Milwaukee and Chicago 
and was “chock full” of experience. 
While at Milwaukee he started nine of 
their “Standard” machines in the “Re- 
liance mills” of C. Manegold, and every- 
thing worked like a charm. The Wash- 
burn B mill is furnished throughout with 
these well known machines and uses no 
other. This firm are doing a nice quiet 
business, and have a good trade. 








WE have just received from the 
American Book Exchange of New York, 
the first volume of their new “Acme” 
edition of Chamber’s Cyclopedia of Eng- 





lish Literature. This is a standard 





work and in its new form, consisting of 
eight volumes of convenient size and 
well bound, is particularly attractive. 
The first volume, beginning with the 
earliest times and including the famous 
Elizabethan era, is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and the entire series, completing 
the history of English literature to the 
present time, will furnish at small ex- 
pense a work of great value to every 
reader. This edition is only sold to 
subscribers direct, and will be furnished 
entire at from $2.50 to $5.00, accosding 
to binding, by the publishers, the Ameri- 
can Book Exchange, 55 Beekman street, 
New York. , 








Another Patent Purifier Claim Blocked. 


The following extracts from Wash- 
ington papers of the 8th inst. show the 
millers what they may expect in the way 
of patent fights. We understand that 
the ubiquitous Col. J. W. Collins, of 
Collins & Gathmann, is the possessor of 
the machine referred to which is relied 


_|upon to check the little game proposed 


to be played at the miller’s expense: 


Another phase has been reached in the 
contest of the millers against the claimants 
of patettts for the process by which the 
“patent” flour is made by purifying the hith- 
erto almost valueless middlings. The millers 
had scarcely got over the scare caused by 
the attempt of Cochrane and others to en- 
force their re-issued patent, when an attempt 
was made to obtain a re-issue of another pat- 
ent obtained some years since by one Barker, 
with claims almost as broad as those of their 
former adversary. A thorough search was 
made to find machines that would ante-date 
Cochrane’s, and has brought to light some 
containing every principle claimed in the 
new miller’s scarecrow. While these are not 
old enough to meet the Cochrane case, they 
are said to go three years back of the Barker 
patent. A gentleman who is here in the in- 
terest of the Millers’ National Association 
states that they will have no difficulty in 
defeating the claims of the new aspirant for 
a patent bonanza. Few millers do not now 
make use of the process, so the importance 
of the matter to the trade, indirectly to the 
— may be easily imagined.— Washington 


It is asserted by a reliable gentleman, who 
is here in the interest of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association, that another raid is about 
to be made on the millers by the owners of 
a re-issued patent, which was originally 
granted to one Barker, in 1869, and which 
was the first middlings purifier patent issued 
in this country. There is the same authority 
for the assurance that there is not the least 
danger from this new “ring” as machines em- 
bodying the same elements as the Barker in- 
vention were in use for three years before the 
issue of the Barker patent, and that one of 
them is still in existence, and will be brought 
forward in case there should be any attempt 
to collect royalty under this re-issue. — Wash- 
ington National, 





Every mill owner should pay careful 
attention to the address of the executive 
committee of the National Association, 
which we publish this week. There can 
be no doubt of the necessity or benefits 
of a strong, compact organization. Even 
the present association, with all its de- 
fects, has saved the millers of the coun- 
try millions of dollars and has practi- 
cally defeated one of the most power- 
ful combinations ever brought against 
any body of manufacturers. Had it 
not been for the ready defense of the 
Cochrane claims by the association, the 
the claimants would have had everything 
their own way, and that. they would 
have been at all moderate in their de- 
mands for royalty no one who is con- 
versant with their course at the outset 
will believe. The sum of $25 per run 
is a mere trifle when compared with the 





reduction in their claims. First, $6,000, 
then $1,000 per run; then lower still 
until, as Mr. Peck, the secretary of the 
company, says in his recent letter: “No 
miller who has offered to settle on the 
most absurdly low terms, has had his 
offer refused.” The association can be 
strengthened and made much more 
effective by a close, legal organization 
which shall be binding on its members, 
and which will consist in something 
besides words. There is evidently no 
disposition on the part of the executive 
committee to hurry matters, and ample 
time is given every mill owner to join in 
time to partake fully of the contem- 
plated organization. Our readers should 
study the plan proposed by the com- 
mittee carefully, and if not already 
members of the association they will 


consult their best interests by joining at | 


once. 








Just Like Them. 


The following card from the executive 
committee of the National Association 
explains itself without any comment, 
and gives another instance of the well 
known liberality and public spirit of the 
firm mentioned. It is a fact, though, of 
which other manufacturers of purifiers 
may well take heed, that the Millers’ 
National Association is fighting their 
battle as well as its own, and any help 
which they may feel disposed to render 
it is well deserved and will not come 
amiss: 

The executive committee of the Millers’ 
National Association acknowledge the receipt 
of five hundred dollars from Messrs. Collins 
& Gathmann, of Chicago, proprietors and 
manufacturers of the Garden City purifier, 
as a voluntary contribution towards defray- 
ing expenses of defending the suits brought 
against the millers by Cochrane and others, 
and we take pleasure in publicly thanking 
these gentlemen, because it is due to the 
millers to know who their friends are among 
the vendors of mill machinery. 

Their liberality, while doubtless prompted 
by a recognition of the fact that while we are 
defending ourselves we are also fighting 
their battle to some extent, certainly 
strongly recommends them to the lib- 
eral patronage of millers everywhere; be- 
sides the fact that their machines have 
undoubted merit, and are offered at mod- 
erate prices, and last, not least, because 
they are reliable, responsible and liberal 


gentlemen. J. A. CHRISTIAN, 
ALEX. H. SMITH, 
J. A. HINDs, 
S. H. SEAMANS, 
Sub-Executive Com. 
GEO. BAIN, Prest. 


St. Louis, Feb. 14, 1879. 








A Successful Remedy for the Wire Binder 
Evil. 


—— 


Ever since the introduction of wire 
binding harvesters, the millers have been 
troubled by the bits of wire left in the 
wheat after threshing passing through 
the buhrs and getting into the reels, 
causing great damage to the bolting 
cloths. The evil was a growing one and 
at a meeting of the Minneapolis 
Millers’ Association a resolution was 
adopted, making a discrimination of ten 
cents a bushel against wheat bound with 
wire. This action of the association has 
been sharply criticised by the agricul- 
tural press of the country. It has, how- 
ever, had one good effect in causing those 
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interested, both millers and manufac- 
turers of wire binding machines, to seek 
for some effectual remedy for what both 
considered a serious evil. We are 
pleased to say that a very simple and 
comparatively inexpensive device has 
been found, which so far as the millers 
are concerned, practically removes 
all cause of complaint. As was noticed 
in our last issue, the millers of Minneap- 
olis have been during the past week or 
ten days experimenting with simple 
horse shoe magnets and the result has 
been even better than they had hoped. 

The experiments at Minneapolis have 
been made at the instance and under 
the direction of Mr. J. H. Field, repre- 
senting the leading manufacturers of 
wire binders. The magnets in question 
are simple eight, ten and twelve inch 
horseshoe magnets, and are placed in 
the spouts through which the wheat 
passes in gangs, each containing five or 
six magnets. These are placed side by 
side with blocks of wood about three- 
quarters of an inch thick between 
them, so that when in the spout they 
obstruct the flow of wheat as little as 
possible. The best arrangement is to 
use two gangs, of six each, placing 
them from two to three feet apart. The 
result is that it is apparently impossible 
to get a bit of wire or particle of iron of 
any kind by the magnets, and over nine- 
tenths of all the particles are caught by 
the first gang. Indeed, the only object 
of the two gangs seems to be that 
one may catch what is going by while 
the other one is being taken out to be 
cleaned. ‘The eight and ten inch mag- 
nets appear to answer just as well as the 


larger sizes. 
The amount of wire and the perfect 


medley of tacks, nails, iron scales, etc., 
which are taken out is simply astonish- 
ing. We have made personal examina- 
tion of several gangs of these magnets 
when at work, and in no instance was a 
gang lifted out of the box without * sev- 
eral particles of wire adhering. In the 
“Model” mill during a twelve hours’ run 
more than a handful of wire, tacks, nails 
etc., wastaken out. Inthe Pillsbury mill 
the same thing happened. Several tests 
were made in the Washburn B mill to as- 
certain whether the magnets caught every 
particle of wire etc. that was in the 
wheat. Small pieces of wire were dropped 
one by one into the spout above the 
magnets. They were counted and in 
every instance the whole number were 
found adhering to the magnets. Out of 
forty pieces thirty-eight were caught by 
the first gang and two by the second 
one. The spout in which the gangs 
were placed was 5 by 5 inches, with an 
angle of 40 or 45 degrees, through which 
the wheat was passing at the rate of 75 
to 100 bushels per hour. Other tests 
have been made with equally satisfactory 
results. Much satisfaction is expressed 
by the millers that so easy a way has 
been found to remedy the wire nuisance, 
especially as there is no patent on the 
device and no royalty to pay for its use. 
The use of the magnets was introduced 
by the manufacturers of wire binders to 
temove what threatened to prove a se- 
tious obstacle to the general use of their 





machines. The magnets may be ob- 
tained of dealers in Chicago and New 
York, and we are informed that the 
Western Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
of Chicago, is now manufacturing them 
for the express use of the millers. We 
are glad that so serious a trouble to the 
millers is so easily cured and that so im- 
portant a labor saving machine as the 
selfbinding harvester can be placed in 
the hands of the farmers without injur- 
ing the sale of his crop. There are 
other evils arising from the use of the 
wire binder which have been complained 
of, such as wire getting in the straw, etc., 
but most of these can be cured by the 
farmers themselves if they see that the 
wire bands are removed before threshing. 








Personal. 

—From Paris we have received an inter- 
esting letter, from our old friend, W. D. 
Gray, who is seeing the sights on the other 
side. He hada rough passage out, and, of 
course, was seasick, so that he has been 
recuperating since and has seen very little of 
milling. He runs across a stray copy of the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER often enough to 
keep fully posted on the latest news. We 
hope to welcome him home again soon. 








Stillwater, Minn.---A Neat Mill and a 
Splendid Engine. 





[Editorial Correspondence, ]} 

Stillwater, Minn., was settled about 1840, 
and is at the head of that peculiarly placid 
part of the “raging St. Croix” known as Lake 
St. Croix. The town was named after Still- 
water, Maine, and the name is very appro- 
priate, at least at this season of the year 
when it is frozen solid clear to the bottom 
for aught we know. Stillwater is one of the 
chief, if not the chief, lumbering towns in 
Minnesota. To its mills the “turgid St. 
Croix” bears the first fruits of those “fertile 
pine barrens” about the value of which J. 
Proctor Knott was so mathematically anx- 
ious. It is a city of lumbermen and most 
prominent among them is 

ISAAC STAPLES, 
owner of the St. Croix saw and planing mills, 
together with any quantity of pine lands, 
bank stock, real estate, etc., etc. To use the 
not very elegant but expressive phrase, he is 
“well heeled.” Among his other possessions 
he has a neat six-run mill built about a year 
ago by Robt. Schuler, of Minneapolis. The 
mill is very neatly finished and painted inside 


from top to bottom; is 45x50 feet, 
and three and a half stories high 
above the basement. ‘In addition to 


the six run of buhrs there is one set of 
iron and one set of porcelain rollers. The 
mill is well equipped with all modern ma- 
chinery, and is under the charge of C. Bough- 
ton, Esq., one of the old time Minneapolis 
millers. He has milled it in Minnesota for 
twenty odd years and has grown gray in the 
service. He is assisted by two of his sons 
and by Mr. French, and together they keep 
the mill as clean as a lady’s boudoir, and 
turn out as nice flour as is made anywhere. 
The motive power for the mill is furnished 
by a splendid 
ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE, 

18 by 48 inches, running sixty-eight revolu- 
tions per minute. The readers of the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER who were at the 
Indianapolis convention last May will remem- 
ber this engine which was running in the 
Atlas Engine Works at that place. It was 
purchased by Mr. Staples and has just been 
put in position. Itisa finely finished piece 
of engine work and when in motion runs as 
steady as aclock, Mr. Boughton, the head 
miller, assuring the writer that he had never 
run a mill where the motion was steadier, 
the index to the motion indicator remaining, 
to use his words, ‘Sas if it were frozen fast.” 





The steam is made in two 54 inch tiibular 
boilers, 14 feet long, each containing 70 three 
inch flues. Theshells are of five-sixteenths 
steel, double riveted, with heads five-eighths 
of an inch thick. These boilers are first class 
in every respect. In addition to furnishing 
steam for the engine, they also furnish steam 
to heat Mr. Staples’ residence on the hill 
back of the mills, the flouring mill and the 
offices further down town. In addition to 
driving the mill, the engine also drives the 
planing mill fitted with a full complement of 
machinery which is situated between the 
engine room and the flouring mill. The main 
line-shaft is over two hundred feet long. 
When the builders are through with it, there 
will not be a better steam power of its size 
in the country. The engine is now running 
high pressure, but they are putting in a con- 
denser which will shortly be in operation, 
thus further economizing fuel. 

Stillwater is fast becoming an important 
flour milling point. _Besides the mill of Mr. 
Staples’ above described, there are two other 
mills within the city limits. The oldest mill 
in the place is that owned by 

MESSRS, TOWNSHEND & PROCTOR, 
which has recently been thoroughly over- 
hauled and enlarged and now contains eight 
run of buhrs and quite a number of pairs of 
rollers. The capacity of the mill is about 
two hundred barrels per day. They are 
doing nice work and have a well established 
trade. The power is part water and part 
steam, the latter being furnished by an Allis- 
Corliss engine, which is running very nicely. 

The other mill in the city is owned by the 

STILLWATER MILL COMPANY, 
Mr. Bronson being president. This mill was 
built last summer by Gunn, Cross & Co., of 
Minneapolis, and is on the Hungarian or 
roller system, sixteen pairs of rollers being 
used. The motive power is steam, used 
through an Allis-Corliss engine. We regret 
that our time in Stillwater was necessarily 
so short that we did not have time to visit 
this mill and give the readers of the NoRTH- 
WESTERN MILLER a full and complete de- 
scription of its equipment and working; but 
will leave it, trusting that in the near future 
we may visit Stillwater again with more time 
to spare. A. H, 
Stillwater, Feb. 18. 








Milling News Items. 


Kansas farmers are plowing and sowing 
wheat. 

The mills at Hokah, Minn., are running 
night and day. 

The mill at Bingham Lake, Minn., is closed 
for want of wheat. 

Mr. Bump has started one run of stone in 
his new mill at Rock Falls, Wis. 

Somebody says a mill stone quarry has 
been discovered at Mahaska, Iowa. 

Charles Rodgers, formerly of Shakopee, 
Minn., has removed to Mankato, Minn. 

Two run of stone for the new new mill at 
Red Lake, Minnesota, have been received. 

A new wheat heater has been put into 
the Centreville mills, at Centreville, Iowa. 

The new grist mill at Kaukauna, Wis., is 
in full operation under the management of, 
8S. P. Cole. 

The Gate City mill at Winona, Minn., will 
soon be in operation, under the new proprie- 
tor, Mr. Emerson. 

The mill at Alexandria, Minn., has ground 
25,000 bushels of wheat for customers during 
the last three months. 

The grist tax in Italy, so much complained of 
by the Italian millers, yielded last year sixteen 
and a half million dollars. 

Joseph Abbott’s mill at Terre Haute, Ind., 
was burned last Tuesday morning. Loss, 
$4,000; insurance, $2,500. 

The flouring mill of Parks & Best at Litch- 
field, Illinois, burned, the other day. Loss 
$50,000; insured for $19,000. 

W. H. Vanderbilt has purchased the Tifft 
elevator at Buffalo, with a capacity of 300,- 
000 bushels per hour, for $255,000. 

Farmers in Rush county, Ind., say that the 
recent alternate thawing and freezing has 
seriously injured the growing wheat. 


Halsted & Kurtz’s flouring mill at Polk, 
Ohio, was burned on the night of the 14th. 
Loss $8,000 to $10,000, fully insured, 


Material is already on the ground for a six 
run mill at Valley City, a lively town about 
a year old, the county seat of Barnes county, 
Dakota. 


Messrs. Beynon & Maes, of the Medford, 
Minn., mill, have rented the Diamond 
mills at Owatonna, Minnesota. Considerable 
improvements are to be made. 


Hermann & Co.’s flouring mill and starch 
works near Milwaukee, which were recently 
burned, are to be immediately rebuilt, and in 
the meantime the employes are kept in pay. 


Balliett’s flour and saw mill near Mans- 
field, Ohio, was burned on the 18th. Loss, 
$3,000 with no insurance. The flour mill 
was leased and operated by John Brubaker. 
His loss on grain etc. is covered by the Mer- 
chant’s of Newark, N. J | 


One day last week the smoke stack, eighty 
feet high, at Manning’s flour mill in Columbus, 
Wis., gave way and fell to the ground. It had 
been standing only three years and was so 
corroded it could not bear its own weight. The 
work of the mill will be done by water power 
until the damage is repaired. 


Henry Kerns, a miller at Boxtry, Ind., was 
fatally injured on the 14th inst., while at- 
tempting to put a belt on acorn sheller. He 
was caught by the shaft and whirled round 
several times, breaking both legs, severing 
one foot, tearning one arm from the socket, 
and otherwise mutilating his body. 


Best & Sparks’ flotring mill at Litchfield, 
Tll., was destroyed by fire on the 18th inst. 
Loss, $50,000. ured in the National Millers’ 
for $70,000; Illinois Millers’, $5,000; North 
British and Mercantile, $2,000; American 
Central, $5,000; Hartford, German American 
and Franklin, of Philadelphia, $2,000 each. 


A miller named John Burk, a short time 
ago, rented Van Tassell’s mill, at Parkers- 
burg, and in the course of a short time, suc- 
ceeded in getting about 3,000 bushels of 
wheat from the farmers in that vicinity, 
which he sold, and then “skipped the country” 
leaving the victims of his base schemes to 
mourn their losses. We hope he will be 
fouud, and punished as he deserves.— Ackley, 
Iowa, Enterprise. 


The mill at Silver Lake, Indiana, which 
Messrs. Dunlap & Fasig had leased for a 
term of years, has been sold. Itis a large 
structure, 40 by 80, basement and two stories, 
and only about one-fourth of it occupied by 
flouring mill machinery. If possession is 
settled quietly the purchasers will make 
what changes they think necessary for the 
grist mill part, and fill the remainder of the 
building with pump machinery. They will 

ut in another engine. Messrs. Dunlap & 

asig may build a mill there, the coming 
season. 


Of the new mill at Jenny, Wis., the North- 
ern Wisconsin News, published at that place, 
says: “One of the greatest business attrac- 
tions Jenny possesses is the new flouring 
mill, Loyson & Spiegelberg, (successors to 
Rusch & Spiegelberg,) proprietors. This 
mill is in almost constant operation, and al- 
though it has only been running a short time, 
it has gained an enviable reputation for man- 
ufacturing a first-class quality of flour, and 
fitted up with all the modern improvemetits, 
its transactions are by no means confined to 
a local traffic. The proprietors are men 
thoroughly conversant with the business, and 
their efforts to give satisfaction to their pat- 
rons have been crowned with remarkable 
success. Such institutions are the perma- 
nent stays of a town, and should receive all 
possible support from its inhabitants.” 


Messrs. Hotchkiss & Puhlman have lately 
been putting in some new machinery, as weil 
as making a number of other improvements to 
their flouring mill. These gentleman are not 
only among the most enterprising firms in 
the city, but of the state as well, and nothing 
in the line of milling machinery calculated to 
enable them to do a superior class of work, 
but that they obtain, notwithstanding the ex- 
pense with which the improvements are at- 
tended. Their mill at present contains all of 
the improved milling machinery, and some of 
it has been imported from Europe. Their 
middlings purifier we believe was purchased 
in France, and was the first purifier in use 
in this country. Mr. R. H. Puhlman, a 
brother of Mr. Otto Puhlman of the firm, a 
former proprietor of the mill, but now a resi- 
dent of Berlin, Germany, has been of much 
assistance to Messrs. Hotchkiss & Puhlman 
in enabling them to avail themselves of Eu- 
ropean improvements in milling machinery. 
—Plymouth, Wis,, Reporter. 





The Marshall Wind Engine and Pump com- 
pany, of Marshall, Mich., have moved their 
works from Marshall to Grand Haven, Mich., 
and consolidated with Stearns Bros. of the 
latter place, The new firm will continue the 
manufacture of windmills uuder the name 


of the Spicer and Stearns Manufacturing 





company, 
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Social Hconom y. 


A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop itsown producing forces. 





The true index to the progeperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of 2 People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remnun 
erative wages; therefore the financial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrrment of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and profitably employed. 


The cheapest and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating withont 
imterest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all classes of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home in.tead of being held 
by foreign capitalists and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest. 








Liberty and Free Trade. 





The man who possesses a. monopoly by 
which he thinks he gains is not open to argu- 
ment. It was so in this country forty years 
ago, and it isso with younow. It isstrange 
that a people who put down slavery at an 
immense sacrifice are not able to suppress 
monoply, which is but a milder form of the 
same evil. Under slavery the man was seized 
and his labor was stolen from him, and the 
profit.employed by his master and owner. 
Under protection the man is apparently free, 
but he is denied the right to exchange the 
product of his labor except with his country- 
men, who offer him much less for it than the 
foreigner would give. Some portion of his 
labor is thus confiscated. A country may 
have democratic institutions, its government 
may be republican and based on a wide suf- 
frage, and yet there may be no freedom to 
men for that which is the source of life and 
comfort. If a man’s labor is not free, if its 
exchange is not free, the man is not free. 
And whether the law which enacts this re- 
striction be the offspring of republican or au- 
tocratic government and power, it is equally 
evil and to be condemned and withstood by 
all who love freedom and understand what 
it is.—John Bright to Cyrus W. Field. 


“Unity of 
Law,” the ablest work on social science 


In his wonderful book, the 


it has ever been our good fortune to 
read, Henry C. Carey says of man: 

“Man, the molecule of society, is the sub- 
ject of social science. In common with other 
animals he must eat, drink and sleep, but his 
greatest need is that of association with his 
fellow men,” 


Deprived of this association he stead- 
ily retrogrades, losing his power of self- 
direction, his individuality, his mastery 
of the forces of nature; becomes more 
and the 
world, and losing even the power of 


more slave of the 
speech and thought, is in no way super- 
ior to or above the level of the rest of 
He is wild but by 
Whatever tends to de- 
velop in man the power of directing 
and controlling his own movements and 


the brute creation. 
no means free. 


to further subject to him the forces of 
the physical world, develops also his in- 
dividuality and brings him nearer to 
that freedom: of action and thought so 
nuch to be desired. 
ciation this individuality cannot exist, 
and association supplies an, interdepend- 
ence in the social body, each member 
retaining his individuality and depend- 
ing on his fellows for assistance.and sup- 


material | 





But without asso- | 
| upon each other and the greatest possi- 
| ble freedom of association. 





ing mutually dependent upon each other 
for defense from outside enemies, their 
union of interests gave strength to the 
state and insured the greatest degree of 
freedom to the _ individual citizen. 
Whenever, as in the case of Athens and 
Rome, the power of government. be- 
came centralized in any one place, 
though it flourished for a time the result 
was the weakening of the nation, the 
abject slavery of its citizens, and the 
final downfall of the empire. This abund- 
ance of local centers of government is 
the main strength of any nation, and 
to bring about this system of local cen- 
ters. there must be a development of 
resources and a diversification of indus- 
tries. 

Freedom of trade, or the right to buy 
in the cheapest and séll in the dearest 
markets, is not, as Mr. Bright would 
have us believe, the highest and_ best 
freedom. When this freedom of trade 
is forced upon a weaker nation by a 
stronger one, as in the relations between 
England and Ireland, Turkey, and In- 
dia, the result is always disastrous to 
the country and eventually 
weakens and destroys even the stronger 
one. 


weaker 


This is shown in the present con- 
dition of England herself, and in the 
prostrate condition of all countries with 
whom she has forced free trade relations. 
There is no freedom to the raiser of 
cotton in India, in being obliged, as he 
has been, to send his raw cotton to Man- 
chester to be made into cloth; and on 
the other hand there is no freedom to 
the Manchester manufacturer in being 
obliged, as he now is, to seek for a pur- 
chaser to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. Least of all is there any freedom 
to the operative in Manchester who 
must work at starvation wages or else 
starve, the only visible effect of his 
pittance of wages being to prolong the 
agony of starvation. 

This 


freedom ta the individual man is another 


pretense of securing greater 
of the sophisms of free trade which has 
no foundation in fact. ‘The reverse is in- 
evitably the final result, and the effect of 
free rade, asis shown by the present state 
of England herself, is to deprive the indi- 
vidual man of his freedom of action and 
his power to determine and choose for 
himself what course of action he will 
We like rather that definition 
Mr. Henry C.. Baird 
given in our last issue, viz.: Zrue liberty 
in a nation consists in the liberty to deter- 


pursue. 
of liberty by 


mine the conditions upon which each man 
shall exchange services, commodities and 
ideas with his fellow men. To have this 
liberty there must be the power of self- 
direction, a mutual dependence of men 


Protection, 
if wisely administered, by diversifying 
the industries and developing the powers 
of production builds a nation up, as it 


port ina thousand ways. ‘To borrow | were, on the solid rock and carries it 


again from the same book, the past _his- | 


safely through trial and adversity. On 


tory of mankind shows that where this | the other hand free trade may build up 


interdependence has been the strongest, | 


a great commercial city like London, 


there have been the greatest number of | but as one of our friends wrote from 
local centers of government, no one of | there a short time since, it is largely a 
which could control the others; but be- | city of foreigners, and must decline with 





the declining manufacturing interests of 
England. When the manufacturing and 
trading supremacy of England shall de- 
part, and it is now fast slipping away, 
the commercial supremacy of the chief 
city of the world will depart also. There 
is no freedom of intercourse with other 
countries which will make up for the loss 
of the power of self-direction and associ- 
ation at home. There is no civilized 
country to-day where so large a propor- 
tion of the inhabitants have so little 
power of self-direction as in free trade 
England, and unless her policy is speed- 
ily changed we must soon see the 
beginning of that end imagined by Ma- 
caulay, “when a solitary naked fisherman 
shall wash his nets in the river of ten 
thousand masts.” National strength 
and true liberty cannot co-exist with 
that which John Bright is pleased to call 
freedom of trade. 








The Evolution of Words and Theory of 
Value. 





{Read by Hon, Alex. Del Mar, before the California 
Academy of Sciences, San Franciseo.] 


All words are subject to mutation. They 
are created, grow, give birth to other words, 
are altered in significance, absorbed, or lose 
their form, or dwindle away and become 
obsolete. This course of change is due to 
their environment, which is the human mind; 
and it is, consequently, into the evolution of 
the intellect that we must look for the evolu- 
tion of words. 

Rude men are rude of speech, and this 
consists of a few names, which chiefly repre- 
sent the things of which they stand in pres- 
ent need, as tood and drink. The qualities 
of these things next engage attention, and 
good, bad, big, little, hard, soft, etc., come 
into use as words. As the observation of 
these men extends and their minds develop, 
so do their vocabularies. Memory carries 
them into the past—imagination into the 
future. The single verb / am finds two new 
companions, J was, I will be. Presently the re- 
lations between things, and afterwards those 
between states of existence, actions and 
movements are perceived and words are 
coined to express them. 

This coinage is usually of old metal. which 
is cheaper, or easier to obtain, than new. 
Poor people use their garments for many 
different purposes, and then often remake 
them before they cast them off and buy new 
ones. The guacho’s cloak is also his coverlid; 
his horse blanket his umbrella, and sometimes 
even his water pitcher. As it becomes worn, 
it is cut up for a pair of trousers; and when 
young Pepe grows old enough to require a 
similar garb of dignity, it is razeed and ren- 
dered serviceable again; and so it is contin- 
ued in use until at last it is degraded to the 
menial level of a housecloth. 

It is thus also with words. Among unde- 
veloped and also among decayed nations, the 
same word is used to convey a variety of 
meanings, as witness, many of the words in 
the Choctaw and the Chinese. When social 
development is taking place, the ever-used 
word is either specialized, and made to share 
its original meaning with other special words, 
or else it is superseded by altogether new 
terms; in which the first word becomes de- 
graded, and doomed to extinction. Thus 
Lord, which was once the name only of God, 
being superseded altogether by the latter 
term or its equivalent, subsequently became 
that of any exalted or powerful person; then 
passed generally to all landed proprietors, 
and is now attached to every petty boarding- 
house keeper, in the form of Jland-lord. 
Master, which had a similar exalted origin, 
is content to find refuge with the smallest of 
schoolboys. Sire, in the curtailed form of 
sir, has fallen from the dignity of feudal 
paramountship to the level of coal-heavers 
and dustmen; aud like dame, another word 
of noble origin, will probably in time become 
obsolete. In the other case—that is when 
the old word is retained for a special pur- 
pose—its meaning becomes refined with the 
general refinement of ideas, always suppos- 
ing, of course, that social development con- 
tinues. Thus Burda, is the Latin for beard, 
and originally barbarian meant simply a 
bearded man, Civitas is the Latin for a 
community. The difference between burbar- 
tan and civilized was therefore merely the 
difference between an indigenous lialian and 
a Roman colonist. The Etruscans, who were 
a highly refined people, were called barbdar- 
tans by the band of outlaws and pirates who 





founded Rome. Little by little these words 
came to have meanings; then, other words 
were created to share these meanings, as 
wild, untamed, savage, on the one side, and 
enlightened, cultured, refined, on the other; 
but the original words were specialized and 
retained. Passing over the dark ages, and 
observing the word civilization, as it came 
snto use again in modern days, we find that 
it at first, expressed merely a phase or condi- 
tion of society; then, according to Guizot, a 
movement of society, and now it embraces 
both phase and movement with the proba- 
bility that in time, it will be partly displaced 
by progress, social evolution, and other more 
special terms. The word money is due to 
the temple of Juno Moneta, where the coins 
of the empire were fabricated. The use of 
this word, was, however, not common; for 
long after the Roman numerary system was 
broken down, nummus continued to be used 
as the generic term for the circulating 
medium. 

The word “money” came into more general 
use during the dark ages, until with the 
scarcity, debasement and eventual almost 
entire disuse of coins, it was superseded by 
species; meaning, literally, payment in kind, 
but afterward in the form of specie, applied 
to coins and bullion. This word “specie” 
was the lowest and grossest term employed to 
express the circulating medium of the times, 
the word nuwmmus or “numbers” of the 
Roman commonwealth, having been the 
highest and most refined. With the medizval 
period, which fostered the dark ages and the 
reuse of coins, which the reopening of the 
Roman silver mines in Germany and else- 
where rendered possible, the word “money” 
again came into use, and being always asso- 
ciated with the precious metals, conveyed no 
meaning apart from them, and previous to 
the present century signified only so much 
gold and silver; this being the definition 
given to it by all of the earlier, and many of 
the later, economists. 

With the general restoration of peace, the 
return of security, and the consequent use of 
corporative and governmental credits for the 
purposes of a circulating medium, the mean- 
ing of money has been amplified, and it is 
now generally understood to include any de- 
scription of circulating media, whether coins, 
promissory bills, or irredeemable notes, other- 
wise nummaries or numeraries. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary and 
interesting term in our vocabulary is “value.” 
Everybody uses it, yet nobody appears to be 
certain of its meaning. For one hundred 
years the ablest intellects in the world, Adam 
Smith, Chevelier Storch, Daniel Ricardo, 
Jean Baptist Say, Frederic Bastiat, John 
Stuart Mill, and a host of lesser lights, have 
tried to agree upon a definition of value, but 
in vain. ‘The entire science of political econ- 
omy is built upon it; the practical affairs of 
governnient hinge upon it; an important 
agency of man’s welfare (a goed monetary 
system) waits upon it; and yet no man has 
satisfactorily analysed it. Although derived 
from the Latin word valere, the word “value” 
was not used by the Romans in its present 
sens@ It came into use with the specie 
money of the dark ages, and previous to the 
time of Bastiat, scarcely thirty years ago, 
was generally construed to mean that aitri- 
bute of a thing which was derived from its 
materiality and durability, or from the cost 
of its production (labor), or from its useful- 
ness (utility), or from its desirability. These 
are the opinions, respectively, of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Jean Baptiste Say, and 
Chevalier Storch. 

But an application of these rules to facts 
showed all of them to be faulty. Light and 
air have, in the sense meant, neither mater- 
iality nor durability, nevertheless we concede 
the value of, and are ready to pay for. both 
illumination and ventilation. Neither buyer 
nor seller consults the cost of production; or 
else gold would never be bought nor dia- 
monds sold at their market prices, for one 
costs more than it will fetch and the other 
less. As for utility, it would be difficult to 
find more than the merest traces of it, in 
those works of art and luxury which possess 
the highest value; and if we look for value 
in desirability, land and water, and a myriad 
of other things, which necessarily form the 
first objects of man’s desire, but which na- 
ture has supplied for him so liberally that 
they possess little or no value, arise to con- 
fute the definition. 


Unable to digest the word as a whole, the: 


economists attempted to manage it in parts. 


They split it into pieces, calling one value in. 
use, another value in exchange, and so on, un-- 


til each piece was small enough for their pur- 


pose; but still in vain, there always remained. 


a doubtful mass which they could not dispose 
of, and which constituted the enigma of the 
science they had attempted to construct. 
Said Bastiat: 
exchange is the notion of value; so that 
every truth and every error which this word 
introduces into men’s minds is a social truth 
or error;” and “value is to political economy 
what numeration is to arithmetic,” and “eco 
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nomical science is condensed, and summed 
up in the word value, of which it is only a 
lengthened explanation.” 

In one masterly survey of the whole sub- 
ject, this gifted philosopher swept away all 
the vague and many of the erroneous notions 
of value that had preceded him. He held 
that value was not an attribute, but a rela- 
tion of things; that it implied “comparison, 
appreciation, estimation, measure;” or. as he 
otherwise explained it, “value is the relation 
of two services exchanged.” 

This view was a great step in the right di- 
rection. It was something to know that 
value was a relation, and not a thing, nora 
mysterious attribute of things; it would have 
been more satisfactory had Bastiat informed 
us precisely what that relation was, but he 
died before his treatise on value was com- 
pleted; and judging from its appearance, 
probably, without revising the portion he had 
written. If an effort be now made to com- 
plete this work, it is to be hoped it will be 
viewed with the indulgence due to the earnest 
enquirer into any difficult subject. 

In the first place it must be said that 
Bastiat’s definition is hardly broad enough. 
Why should value be held to exist only be- 
tween two services exchanged; why not 
between all services, and commodities ex- 
changeable? ‘The edifice which now shelters 
us is not exchanged, nor being exchanged, 
yet it has a value; and that value is de- 
termined not by comparing it merely with 
the thing that may be offered in exchange for 
it, but, through thé medium of money, by 
comparison with all other things which are 
exchangeable. 

Value therefore exists not merely between 
two commodities, or services, but between all 
of such; and it exists not merely between 
things which are exchanged, but between all 
things which are exchangeable. The notion, 
common to other economists besides Bastiat, 
that money measures the value only of those 
things which are in market, up for sale, or 
being exchanged, is doubtless derived from 
the disparity between the magnitude of all 
commodities and available services, and the 
littleness of the measure—the mass of money 
—which forms their nominal equivalent. It 
would be equally absurd to hold that gallons 
measure only wines which are being ex- 
changed. The mass of money is of its present 
magnitude simply because it was so chosen 
to be, or so left to become; it can be made 
larger or smaller at man’s pleasure, whenever 
he chooses to exercise the same dominion 
over it that he has chosen to exercise over 
\reights and measures; that is, whenever he 
chooses to define, and limit by law, the unit 
of measure, which, in the case of money, is 
the whole mass, Should this limitation in- 
crease or diminish the magnitude of the 
existing mass of money, this will not alter 
value, but only the expression of it in money, 
to wit, price. So, too, the gallon measure is 
of its present size, because it was so chosen 
to be; it would answer the same purpose, 
and prove equally efficient, no matter what 
its size was; only, in case of change, the 
expression of total gallons would be different. 
The quantitative and qualitative relations 
between all other things would remain pre- 
cisely the same as before, But whatever the 
origin of the belief, it is evidently erroneous. 
The fact is, that nothing is being exchanged. 
It never can be said to be 12 o'clock, for 
time passes eternally; and, whilst we speak, 
nay, whilst we observe the clock, time has 
gone on, and escaped fixture. The act of 
exchange, indeed all actions, are equally 
unfixable, and if value pertained to objects 
only during the act of exchange, it would 
practically not pertain to them at all. 


Having thus determined what value is— 
namely: number, or the combined quantita- 
tive and qualitative relation between com- 
modities and services—having at least at- 
tached to it a definite and precise meaning, 
it is now in order to turn to the evolution of 
the word. The course of this evolution has 
been already adverted to; but it has not 
been traced so fully as might be desired. 
What value represented to the archaic mind 
we have no means of ascertaining. To the 
polished Greeks of Aristotle’s time, we know, 
from his use of it, that it meant something 
akin to what we have defined; and so, also, 
it evidently meant to the Romans of the 
commonwealth, for this is indicated by the 
root of the word valeo, or power, the power 
of numbers for example, But from this time 
forward, it gradually came to have a more 
material meaning attached to it; until, in 
the obscurity of the dark ages, it came at 
last to mean a thing; and money, to repre- 
sent it, was not money unless it was also a 
thing; in other words, composed of some 
commodity, as slaves, cattle, corn, gold or 
silver, and valuable only in proportion to 
the quantity of such commodity as gold or 
silver, it contained. With the revival of 
learning and the study of political economy, 
the grossness of this opinion rendered it no 
longer tenable; and yet, such was the diffi- 
culty of rising to the refined view of the 





value was not a material thing, no one -ven- 
tured to state just what it was. Its descrip- 
tion was, therefore, attempted by circumlo- 
cution. It was shown that it originated in 
this or that way, or that it appeared or dis- 
appeared under this or that set of circum- 
stances; but what it was, no one attempted 
to assert before Bastiat. With the correct 
assertion of its nature, namely: that of a 
relation between commodities and services, 
that philosopher stopped short. Precisely 
what that relation was continued to remain 
the enigma of political economy; and it 
remains so to this day, unless the explanation 
herein attempted shall have the good for- 
tune to gain general assent. 

The evolution of this word has, therefore, 
kept pace with the evolution of European 
society. We, as Europeans, have but ‘e- 
cently emerged from the feudal ages. The 
revolution in France oceurred less than a 
century ago; and feudal tenures and feudal 
survivals, together with feudal institutions 
and feudal forms of speech, are still inter- 
woven in the texture of our practical life and 
venacular tongues. Although some of us— 
we Americans, for example—have enjoyed 
the priceless boon of political liberty for sev- 
eral generations, we have scarcely yet had 
time to learn its deep significance—for what 
are a few generations of time in the life of 
a race?—and still less have we been able to 
throw off those invisible bonds, which shackle 
our social life,.in the form of words that 
were cast or altered in the mold of medieval 
ignorance and medizval oppression. 





“We are poor working men, kind sirs, and 
we've got no work to do.” A small body of 
laborers, frozen out or locked out, were sing- 
ing this doleful ditty along the back streets 
of Mayfair yesterday. Jeames de la Plush 
looked at them from the ’all door and 
“couldn’t make it out.” One morning they 
may parade with a black flag bearing the 
legend “Bread or Work,” and that will sur- 
prise him more and more. They have already 
tried this in some of the provincial towns, 
to be promptly dispersed by the police. It 
is only the “riff-raif” of the out-of-work who 
resort to public begging. When the pressure 
of the hard times becomes too much they 
emigrate or run riot, smash windows, and 
burn mills; they don’t go about bellowing 
that old song which has been discounted by 
burlesque and discredited by frozen-out gar- 
deners and inventive costermongers. The 
weather is very severe; the sidewalks in 
the suburbs are fit for skaters; the snow lies 
in the roadways; the ornamental waters of 
London are again frozen, and the poor folk, 
who are short of coal and meat, suffer the 
tortures of aninferno. And there are crowds 
who are short of meat and coal—short of 
clothes and bread. The retail shopkeeper 
says he wiil soon be in this category unless 
the government prevents its officers from 
managing co-operative stores. But the great- 
est grievance of the tradesman at the mo- 
ment is the formation of a new co-operative 
store organized by the English clergy. This 
is the last straw on the shop-keeping camel’s 
back. The civil service has its store, the 
army and navy have theirs, and now the 
clergy come to the front with the purchase 
of the Queen’s theatre for theirs. The shop- 
keeper cries aloud: “We shall be ruined! 
What is to become of us? and what is to be- 
come of the landlords who own our shops?” 
One of the daily papers has had celumns of 
correspondence upon the subject, and there 
has been a public meeting to organize a 
systematic agitation against co-operative 
stores. The customer rejoices at the plight 
of the shopkeeper, who has swindled him for 
so many years. The only shadow of a griev- 
ance which this retailer has against the civil 
service store is that its directors are officers 
of the government. It may be open to ques- 
tion whether public officers should give up 
their time to manage private concerns. The 
directors reply that they superintend the 
working of the stores outside of office hours, 
and the shareholders and members of the 
stores cling to these officers because they feel 
that in their public position they have a 
guarantee of their honesty. 

In London the co-operative store is an 
accomplished fact, and no amount of vitu- 
peration on the part of tradesmen will shake 
it. The consumer is so thoroughly alive to 
his own interest that sham stores are imme- 
diately detected. Several attempts to estab- 
lish gigantic trading concerns for profit, 
under the shadow of the title ‘‘co-operative 
store,” have signally failed: to catch the pub- 
lic. The prices of the leading necessaries of 
life are becoming so fixed in the public mind, 
and the quality of goods are now so much easi- 
er of estimate, that the trader who thinks to 
deceive the customer finds he has no longer 
an ignoramus to deal with; while 25 percent. 
off the published price of familiar articles. of 
consumption—pickles, preserves, canned 


ancients, that though it was evident that | meats and patent articles generally—has be- 





come an established precedent, through the 
operation of co-operative stores. Moreover, 
many leading tradesmen advertise in the cat- 
alogue of the civil-service store as in sym- 
pathy and association with it, giving to 
holders of store tickets discounts of from 
10 to 20 per cent. The leading store of Lon- 
don, ‘‘The Civil-Service Supply Association” 
(to give it its full title), was commenced 
some years ago by a few civil servants of the 
crown who found it necessary to make the 
most of their small incomes, and who resent- 
ed the overcharges and plunder of the trades- 
man. As they moved along they increased 
their number of members and extended their 
operations and in due course admitted friends 
and other outsiders to privilege of their organ- 
ization. To-day they have three vast build- 
ings devoted to their operations—two in the 
neighborhood of Covent Garden and one in 
the city. Their newest place is in Bedford 
street. It is constructed very much on the 
principle of a New York store—a series of 
floors, each devoted to a distinct department, 
with extra warehouse at the top, and spa- 
cious packing-rooms in the basement. The 
committee of mangement are men of distine- 
tion as practical business experts, selected 
by the shareholders from the inland revenue, 
postoffice, tax office, customs and war office. 
There are fourteen of them, and they are 
paid $1,000 a year for their services. The 
store now includes nearly every department 
of domestic and general trade, and the prin- 
ciple carried out is to pay the expenses of 
management, keeping in a small reserve, and 
to give to customers the benefits of the pro- 
fits in their purchases. Properly introduced 
by a civil servant, you may, for $1.50 a year 
become a member of the store and entitled 
to the privilege of dealing there. I have 
been a housekeeper for twenty years, and a 
member of this store for seven, and during 
seven years I have saved 20 to 25 per cent, on 
my household expenses compared with deal- 
ing with a tradesman, and at the same time 
I have been supplied with first-class articles, 

To deal at the store requires some trouble 
and self-sacrifice. Your tradesman sends for 
orders, and delivers the goods; he will give 
you credit, and smile and fawn upon you 
while he puts down on your account goods 
you never bought, and supplies you with 
third-class provisions at first-class prices. I 
don’t say there are not exceptions to this 
rule; there are, good ones and many, but the 
average of commercial honesty is not of the 
highest among grocers and provision dealers. 
In self-defense there has been an improve- 
ment of late, and some of the traders are 
competing with the siores. The sacrifices I 
mention are these: To deal successfully at 
the co-operative association you must go 
there, buy your goods and pay for them on 
the spot. Many ladies object to this, the 
trouble is too great, the attendants are too 
independent, and the bustle of the establish- 
ment too much for their nerves. Moreover 
they have to write out their own orders and 
cast them up—literally to make out their 
own bills. I saw Carlyle the other day at 
this interesting exercise. Hermann, Vezin 
and Fanen are quite familiar figures in Bed- 
ford street; so is George Grossmith, Dr. B. 
Carter and many other celebrated persons. 
The wives of journalists, actors and other 
professional men may be counted by the 
score, but nothing irritates the declining 
tradesman so much as to see at the doors a 
line of carriages attended by flunkeys waiting 
for their mistresses, my lady this, and my 
lady that, who come out followed by their 
servants with great parcels, which they drive 
home behind a pair of horses. Prices of 
leading articles vary continually, according 
to successful “deals” of the managers or 
changes in market rates. In the neighbor- 
hood where I live, I pay 1s, and 14d a pound 
for bacon. At the store the average is i'd, 
and one day this week I go down and find it 
has fallen to 8$d. A price-list of all articles 
is published once in three months, subject to 
rises and falls meanwhile, which are duly 
placarded atthe counters. If you send your 
order by mail, however, you get the advan- 
tage of a fall asscrupulously as if you went 
to the store in person. 


Two of the principal tradesmen of London 
have assimilated their shops to the co-oper- 
ative system in the way of competitive lists 
and cash principles, and are doing well among 
those who object to the independence (they 
call it “impertinence”) of the store assistants. 
But the majority of the retail dealers can 
never hope to compete with the cc-operative 
establishments because of the “fee system” to 
servants. This is their Nemesis. They 
have introduced into domestic life the sys- 
tem of bribing housekeepers, cooks and others 
who are intrusted with the purchase and 
ordering of groceries, provisions, meat, wine, 
beer, etc. The bribe is given in the shape of 
a Christmas box, an Easter gift, or, in some 
cases, a regular commission. No matter how 
much a local dealer may reduce his tariff, the 
servant who is bribed will go to the trades- 
man who is most liberal, not to the master, 
but to the servant. The tradesman who does 


not bribe in this way finds that his goods do 
not give satisfaction, and so between the 
servant and co-operation he goes to the wall, 
ana it serves him right. “Get rich, honestly 
if you can, but get rich,” has’ been the 
tradesman’s motto, and ‘until lately he has 
got rich easily.—Cor. N. Y. Times. 


Siberian Wheat. 

A great many people have very hazy ideas 
about Russia in general, and Siberia in par- 
ticular. The latter vast territory, some 2,000 
miles from north to south, and 3,500 from 
east to west, has been subjected in the minds 
of many persons, through the pathetic story 
of the “Exiles of Siberia,” to influences akin 
to those which have molded the ideas of 
Englishmen and others respecting this coun- 
try. Photographs of snow (or salt) besprink- 
led entities ajl fur capped, leggined and 
belted in Red river capotes; a wolf or two 
sneaking in the foreground; a black bear 
lazily gamboling on a tree in the rear; with 
several “injuns” on the far frosty horizon, in 
moccasins and snow shoes, apparently chas- 
ing nothing in particular, are sent home 
plentifully to admiring country cousins, 
and help to foster the notion that Canada is 
in the main an arctic region covered with 
almost perpeptual snow, pervaded by enor- 
mous rivers, which, under masses of ice, 
pursue their course through boundless prime- 
val forests to the distant ocean.. No doubt a 
country of such yast extent as Siberia must 
be in different climates, and the soil and 
products must be as various. But, though 
the northern parts are cold and inhospitable, 
there are extensive fertile regions which— 
those watered by the great river Obi espec- 
ially— will, it is said, now have their wheat 
and other products brought into competition 
with American and even with southern Rus- 
sian wheat in the British markets. The Obi 
is the largest river in the Russian empire. 
Issuing from Lake Altyn, in the desert of 
Ischinksa, it is navigable almost throughout 
to its source, affording nineteen hundred 
miles of smooth navigation. The necessaries 
of life are extremely cheap in this district, 
especially about Tobolsk; so cheap, indeed, 
that indolence and ease prevail to such an 
extent as to retard the commercial and in- 
dustrial progress of the inhabitants. It 
seems strange to hear of a sea route from 
Siberia only now being “discovered,” vie 
Tobolsk, but this may be owing to a want of 
enterprise on the part of the residents. It 
appears that wheat from Siberia passing 
through the Gulf of Obi, probably through 
the Straits of Walgatz, or else north of Nova 
Zembla, can be sold in London, including 
‘freight, for ninety-nine cents per pood, 
which is an appreciable rate lower than the 
price of white Russian and American wheat, 

There seems to be no reason why, if this 
be true, Siberia should not prove a most im- 
portant factor in European wheat supply. 
The southern part of the country is fertile, 
with immense plains or steppes, some, no 
doubt, sandy and barren, but others well 
watered, with open tracts between forests, 
generally adapted for tillage and pasture. 
Siberia is a country of many and varied en- 
dowments—trich in fine furs and skins, gold, 
silver, iron, lead and copper; and having also 
coal in the northern part. 

The Russian caravans travel every year 
through the country with their merchandise 
to'China, passing through Tobolsk on the 
Obi, where also all the furs furnished by 
Siberia are brought into a warehouse, and 
thence forwarded to the Siberian chancery 
at Moscow. * Under proper trade development 
the exports of Siberia ought to be very large, 
and greatly in excess of the imports, It 
affords a variety of commodities which are of 
great use to foreigners, and its artificers want 
neither tools nor materials to carry on their 
trade, though they are lacking in industry 
and push on account of the cheapness of 
food, and other easy conditions of life. 
Much fine wheat should come out of the 
Tobolsk district. Agriculture, cattle feed- 
ing, fishing and hunting have indeed for 
ages been the chief occupations of the Rus- 
sian people, though national development in 
other ways has been the rule since the great 
Peter civilized the barbarous subjects of his 
vast empire. Russia. in commerce, as in 
agriculture, now holds a rank among the 
nations of the world of which human fore- 
sight could have formed no conception, and to 
which it can assign no limit.—Zoronto Matt. 

One of the Paris papers publishes, the fol- 
lowing: “There are Gascons in America as 
everywhere else. One of them recently said: 
‘In the state of Ohio the cold is so intense in 
the winter that this happened to me: I was 
attacked by a robber. I took out my pistol. 
There was powder in it, but no ball. I was 
inspired by a lucky idea. I spit in the barre] 
and I fired. The spittle froze on its way and 
the malefactor was shot dead !’ ” 





The Pittsburgh glass strike is virtually 
ended. 
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-THE TUG OF WAR. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER SUIT IN FULL 
BLAST AT ST. LOUIS. 


Arguments Pro and Con by Messrs. Ma- 
son and Harding. 


(Condensed from the Globe-Democrat.] 

The grert patent right suit of the American 
Middlings Purifier company vs. the Atlantic 
Milling company and John A Christian, et al., 
commenced Feb, 10th in U. S. circuit vourt, 
in Chambers, Judges Dillon, Treat and Nel- 
son on the bench. One of the large tables 
was covered with models pertaining to mill- 
ing, and others were scattered about. Alto- 
gether there are two car loads of models to 
be used in the investigation. Some of them 
are nearly: as | as a buggy, and these will 
not be taken, into the court room until they 
are required to illustrate the arguments of 
counsel. A perfect array of legal talent is on 
each side. The complainant is represented 
by Mr. Rodney Mason, of Washington, Mr. 
C. F. Blake, of New York; Mr. Chester H. 
Krum, of St. Louis; and Mr. W. K. Gibbon, 
the local attorney for the company at Jack- 
son, Mich. Mr. George Harding, of Phila- 
delphia; Mr. F. N. Judson, of St. Louis; and 
Mr. Gordon E: Cole, of Minnesota, appear for 
the defense. William F. Cochrane, the com- 
plainant, and the patentee of the principle of 
separating and purifying middlings by a joint 
use of air blasts and screens, was present. 
A particular point insisted on by the com- 
plainant is that he does not sue for the in- 
fringement of the patent don, as regards the 
apparatus, but for the awful appropria- 

on of the principle of his invention—the 
purification of middlings by air blasts jointly 
with the screen. 

No evidence is given orally in court. 
All the testimony on both sides has been 
collected during the past fifteen months, and 
has been printed in two large volumes. Conse- 
quently the proceedings will be more of acom- 
mentary upon the evidence with illustrations 
by the models, and arguments. As stated 
Judge: Treat sitsonly on the Missouri cases, 
and Nelson on those from Minnesota, 
each with Judge Dillion; but there is no div- 
sion as to the testimony and arguments, as the 
eame facts and principles govern all the cases. 
Ten or twelve days will probably be occupied 
in the hearing. Much of the evidence taken 
is itrelevant, and therefore counsel will pick 
out only such portions as they find necessary. 
City lawyers are likely to be constant attend- 
ents at Court during the progress of the suit, 
as Messrs. Mason, Harding and Blake have 
a national reputation in their profession. Mr. 
Blake is a hard-knocking, plain speaker. Mr. 
Mason, while slow in utterance has a full com- 
mand of language, and has a powerful way 
of presenting his arguments. When proclaim- 
ing the value of Mr. Cochrane’s patent, and 
denouncing the alleged misappropriation of 
his client’s discovery, he gets eloquent and 
his massive frame throbs with nervous force. 
Mr. Harding is the very picture of a refined 
English gentleman. His face is rosy and set 
off by a magnificent pair of side-burns, and 
his eye sparkles when he catches a weak 
point of his brothers on the other side. When 
he is fairly started he is a very rapid talker; 
the words literally pour out of his mouth in 
torrents. It is pleasing to see the courteous 
manner in which the eastern lawyers treat 
each other. They always address one 
another as “brother” or “learned friend.” 
Mr. Mason “got off” a quiet little hit at his 
opponent, Mr. Harding. Speaking of certain 
component parts of the wheat grain, he said 
he must frankly confess that he did not know 
what it was, nor had any miller been able to 
find out what it was; nobody knew—|[a long 
pause]—except “Brother Harding.” That 
gentleman laughed as heartily at the compli- 
ment as did anybody else in the court room. 


The following is a concise statement of the 
ground taken by the complainant: 


Previous to 1860 it was generally held by 
millers that the middlings were inherently 
unfit to make a good flour. This belief pre- 
vented the introduction of machines to purify 
the middlings. The real discovery, which is 
claimed to belong solely to Cochrane, was 
that middlings could be purified by the aid 
of bolting cloths and blasts of air so that a 
superior quality of flour could be made there- 
from. In 1860 Cochrane disclosed his dis- 
covery to Warder of Springfield, Ohio, and 
made a contract with him by which he put 
his process in a mill owned by Warder, where 
it is claimed to have worked with considera- 
ble success. The success here induced the 
reconstruction of the Barnett mills at Spring- 
field, Ohio, so as to embody. Cochrane’s idea. 
The process here failed to work owing to the 
opposition of the millers in the mill, who did 
not believe in Cochrane’s theories and did not 
pbey his directions, 





Complainant’s counsel submit that the 
pores show that Cochrane: conceived the 
dea that flour of first quality could be made 
out of American middlings, and that he de- 
vised mechanical means for carrying his 
ideas into practical execution, and operated 
in a practically valuable manner. Under the 
instruction of Mr. Warder, Cochrane made 
application at Washington for five patents on 
July 6, 1863. The first: was a process patent, 
and the other four were for the machines, all 
referring to the others for greater fullness of 
description of details. Warder did not then 
believe in Cochrane’s theory that flour 
could be made out of middlings. So he gave 
no prominence to it in the patents or in the 
article he wrote some time before for the 
commissioner of agriculture. Consequently, 
as is a very common thing, the patent had 
to be reissued. Thereis no doubt as to the 
conformity of the reissue to the invention as 
practiced. In reply to a technical question 
as to the validity of the reissue, complain- 
ants counsel say that as the five patents were 
upon applications filed and referring to one 
another for a full description, they claim the 
right to embody in a reissue whatever is 
found in either. And this right the supreme 
court affirmed in the case of Cochrane vs. 
Deener, and must be regarded as settled. 
A reissue, they affirm, like all other patents, 
is presumed to be valid. By the testimony 
of a competent expert complainant’s counsel 
declare that they show that the. defendants 
infringe upon the patent, and it is pointed 
out that no witness is called to testify that 
the defendants do not infringe on the patent, 
and it is held when such is the state of proof 
the complainant is entitled to recovery. 


The line of the defense seems chiefly to be 
(1) that the art of making prime flour out of 
middlings was known and practiced in Eu- 
rope long before Cochrane got out his patent; 
and (2) that Cochrane’s process will not ac- 
complish what it claims, and that they are 
not infringing upon his patent, either as to 
apparatus or principle. 

On the opening of the case yesterday morn- 
ing complainant’s counsel desired the court 
to pass upon a preliminary qyestion. They 
claimed that the defendants’ counsel had pre- 
sented a new issue, outside of the legal time, 
and that they had got the affidavit of an an- 
alyzing chemist that the middlings flour by 
the Cochrane process was not what it pur- 
ported to be. Considetable discussion took 
place as to the right to admit this evidence. 
The court, by Judge Dillon, decided not to 
exclude the evidence, but he left thé deter- 
minatior of the pertinency of it until it was 
presented in the progress of the suit. 


MASON’S ARGUMENT, 


Mr. Rodney Mason then made the opening 
speech on behalf of the complainant. The 
court, he said, must be familiar with the 
case, as it had been argued eighteen months 
ago, before their Honors, Judges Miller and 
Nelson, and a few months afterwards in this 
court; and in that argument the case was 
fully presented. Of course, he did not ex- 
pect the court to carry the details of the case. 
It would be necessary, therefore, to travel 
over the matter very much as though it was 
entirely new. The case was one which had 
attracted a great deal of attention—an atten- 
tion greater, in his judgment, than was legiti- 
mate or fair. All over the land newspapers 
and other publications, evidently inspired for 
a purpose, had been misrepresenting the po- 
sition, character and the purposes of this 
complaint. Sharp things, hard things, had 
been said of all connected with the com- 
plaint. This had been done not by accident, 
but with deliberate purpose and intent, on 
the one hand to encourage the members of 
the National Association of millers to resist- 
ance, and on the other to build up that body 
of popular expression of opinion which, in 
spite of ourselves, enters into the very con- 
stitution ‘and frame-work of our minds, so 
that we absorb prejudices as we breathe this 
vile smoke in St. Louis. whether we want to 
or not. 

He had letters warning him, all over the 
country, of the danger of coming into this 
tribunal with the case. And he was aware 
of the influence, social and business, that 
surrounded the court. His knowledge was 
not brought to it now for the first time. He 
was as well aware of it when he commenced 
this proceeding ashe isnow. The testimony 
in this case incidentally showed that he had 
been connected with it from the beginning. 
Eighteen or nineteen years ago he knew of 
the history of the case. He was a part of it, 
and when it chanced that he was calied upon, 
in the ordinary course of his business, to ex- 
amine into the middlings purification, the 
knowledge of which had been bruited upon 
the wings of rumor long before, he recognized 
it as Cochrane’s principle revived, and he saw 
that it was destined to work great changes 
in that most important part of our national 
industries, milling. He took up the case and 
reissued the patent. He did it carefully and 
advisedly, with the full knowledge of the pat- 
gat office of all there was ip the case and of the 





possible importance of it. Nothing was done 
clandestinely. It received a fair and full 
consideration on the part of the patent office, 
The record showed that he met the objections 
of the office, and that he amended the speci- 
fications so as to conform to their wishes. 
So, finally, the patent was reissued. Then 
they brought suit against the largest milling 
firm in their immediate neighborhood. The 
case was tried and was decided against them 
in the court below. An appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court, where the decision was 
overruled, and the patent was sustained and 
established by that decision in the case of 
Cochrane vs. Deener and others. They had 
been denounced as men who had no con- 
sciences; they had been called sharks; men 
who lived by levying unjust contributions 
on the patent. If they were such men, what 
was it their policy todo? Was it not to go 
to the feeble and poor millers, carrying that 
decision of the supreme court of the United 
States in their hands, and going from man to 
man amongst those not strong enough to fight, 
levying contributions as an alternative against 
legal proceedings until they had filled their 
pockets? On the very threshhold they were 
met by denunciations and unfair representa- 
tions. Then they determined that they 
would resort to the courts. They selected 
the Atlantic Milling company as one of the 
defendants because George Bain, the presi- 
dent of that company, was also president of 
the National Millers’ Association. There was 
no dodging of any responsibility that belonged 
to their position in commencing that suit. 
Another suit was commenced in Minne- 
apolis, against J. A. Christian & Co., 
boasting themselves to be the largest 
and most extensive milling company in 
the United States, and, with a single excep- 
tion, the largest in all the world. “They also 
brought a suit in Virginia, against the largest 
firm on the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, 
and one in Brooklyn against Jewell & Co. 
But they had never sued a poor man; and so 
far as he knew they had never gone to a 
poor man and asked him to settle or stand 
the consequences of a suit. If such a thing 
had been done it had been done without his 
knowledge, co-operation or consent. He had 
selected a jurisdiction where all that was pos 

ible was strongest. And he was here to-day, 
amidst all those influences, breathing this 
atmosphere of doubt and mistrust, to present 
his case as it became a lawyer to a judicial 
tribunal organized to administer justice—jus- 
tice, that emanation from the God-head, 
which rightly administered makes the man 
most God-like. He was not there to hide his 
case, but to present it; not to conceal, gloss 
or color any of the testimony, but to present 
it as it was recorded, and to ask of their hon- 
ors simple justice and nothing more. What- 
ever collateral or incidental results there 
might be were foreign to the issue. Mr. Ma- 
son then referred to the senate Dill limiting 
the amount of damages in such cases—a bill 
the adoption of which he had urged before 
the senatorial committee. He remarked that 
there was a danger of the case being sur- 
rounded by a multiplicity of details, exhibits 
and testimony, and by the rattling of words 
about the ears of the court. He had no 
doubt but that if he was so fortunate as to 
present the case to the minds of the court as 
it existed in his mind, there would be the 
same conformity between their minds as 
there was between his mind and the minds 
of the justices of the supreme court when 
the same case was presented to that court 
upon substantially the same facts. He would 
show that the declaration of defendants that 
Cochrane’s idea was not new, that it had a 
prior inception in France, was founded upon a 
false translation of a French book, fraudu- 
lently made, containing omissions and alter- 
ations which were not possible to anyope who 
knew the French language, unless with fraud- 
ulent intent. By the testimony of all the 
experts of defendants, with the single ex- 
ception of a fraudulent one in western New 
York, he would show that Cochrane’s process 
was never dreamed of before he made the 
discovery. 


Recess was then taken. 


On Court resuming, Mr. Mason took up as 
the first point an explanation of the art of 
milling in the United States twenty years ago. 
He showed how universally wheat is used for 
food, and he remarked that the berry was 
always broken, bruised or abrased; but as 
civilization progressed, when the eye as _ weil 
as the palate was consulted, the dark portions 
of the meal were eliminated, which at first 
was by the hand-sieve. It was probably 
within the last 500 or 600 years that mechan- 
ical sieves were first used. About 150 or 200 
years ago, or so, a substitute for the flat 
reciprocating sieve was introduced in the 
form of a “tumbling” reel, which revolved by 
a pulley, and was covered with a fine silk 
cloth, through which the flour was sifted. 
The force of gravity was explained, as show- 
ing how the miller at the head of the reel 
has a fine white flour, which, however, con- 
tains an undue predominance of starch and 
not enough gluten, the consequence being 








that the bread would soon get stale, as the 


particles would not absorb or retain moisture ; 
but a contrivance was invented to overcome 
this difficulty. Twenty years that was 
the condition of milling in the United States. 
Under the process spoken of there was a 
granular substance known as middlings. — All 
efforts of millers to make good flour from 
this material were futile. The belief was 
that this material was inherently incapable 
of being made into flour, alth sometimes 
it was bolted, but never successfully to any 
extent, and it was commonly used in the 
manufacture of whisky, and sometimes, but 
seldom, it was sold for griddle cakes; but the 
only general market was for feed for hogs 
and cattle. The loss was in the middlings; 
but now it is a very valuable material—in 
fact it is the very cream of the wheat. It is 
not pretended by the defendants that any 
men on earth had ever conceived the idea of 
making good flour out of middlings, let alone 
were there any adaptable means. For 
months the defendants had sent agents all 
over Europe to ransack the libraries to prove 
that good flour had for years back been made 
from middlings; but all their efforts were 
futile. Testimony was read by Mr. Mason 
showing that the middlings when reground 
and bolted only made an inferior kind of 
flour. Incidentally he referred to the 
“hopper boy,” invented by Oliver Evans, and 
in a scathing way remarked that according 
to a practice universal among, millers, the 
invention was appropriated by, the entire 
trade without giving the inventor any re- 
muneration, and he spent his fortune, life 
and hopes in trying to secure his rights 
through the law. A description of the 
European or “high” system of milling was 
given, in contradistinction to the American 
or “low” system. Under the former system 
the fine flour does not appear until the final 
process, while in the American system good 
merchantable flour is made at the outset of 
the operation, immediately after. grinding. 
In the American system the loss is at the 
end, in the middlings, while in the European 
system the loss is at the beginning of the 
operation. Both systems have their defects. 


Here Mr. Cochrane’s invention came in. 
He married the two systems, and made good 
flour at both ends of the operation. His in- 
vention was a stride which marked an epoch 
in the history of the art. The man who 
made this wonderful invention deserved more 
than the sneers of the men who had made 
themselves rich by unlawfully appropriatin 
the discovery. Mr. Mason said he intende 
to conclusively demonstrate that the Scotch- 
man Cochrane was the author of the improve- 
ment. The principle of the discovery was 
by forcing blasts of air onto screens, and 
thus effecting a separation of the flour par- 
ticles from the middlings. The trade had 
tried to accomplish the same result by 
screens only, without the air blasts, but had 
failed. Mr. Cochrane also did away with the 
returns, and treated the dirty flour by itself. 


Court adjourned at 6 o’clock to resume the 
next morning. 


In resuming his argument the next morn- 
ing, Mr. Mason directed his efforts to prove 
that Cochrane’s process of purifying mid- 
dlings was a success, and that the very best 
flour could be made by using it. He claimed 
that when put on the market the middlings 
flour manufactured by the Cochrane process 
brought from the first as much or almost as 
much (within 15 cents) of the best grade of 
superfine in New York, notwithstanding the 
prejudice then so general against middlings 
flour. The brand of flour manufactured un- 
der Cochrane’s process, in the Barnett mill, 
was known as Magnum Bonum. They also 
had another middlings brand, but made un- 
der the old process, named the Ruby. Ewing 
and Waldie testified that the new process, 
Magnum Bonum, was inferior to the old pro- 
cess, Ruby, which was a second grade flour. 
Mr. Mason quoted market reports and in- 
voice bills, which showed that the Magnum 
brought within 12} cents of the superfine 
brand of the mill, the Barnett, which was 
quoted at $6.12} on the 21st of November, 
1861, at Philadelphia; on the 7th December 
Barnett quoted $6, while the new brand, the 
Magnum, was $5.85—a difference of only 15 
cents. On 20th December, at New York, 100 
barrels of Magnum Bonum and 164 barrels of 
Barnett were both sold at $6. Mr. Mason 
argued that as the Magnum Bonum was 
quoted so highly, notwithstanding that it 
was a new brand and made ont of middlings, 
the quality of the flour must have been even 
higher than that of the Barnett, else it could 
not have resisted the prejudice against it. 
Then he gave quotations showing that the 
Ruby, made from middlings under the old 
system, sold at $1.85 lower than the Barnett. 
Incidentally Mr. Mason mentioned that flour 
prepared under the air-blast system is less 
liable to sour than flour otherwise prepared, 
and this constituted one of the values, He 
read letters of commission merchants. to 
show that the first Barnett brand, or that 


jade under Cochrane’s air-blast system, was 
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a better brand than the old Barnett, or that 
brand prepared under the old system. 


Speaking of spring wheat, Mr. Mason said 
that the millers in southern Ohio, under the 
old system, could not make up from that 
grain; but under Cochrane’s system they had 
no trouble, and were now fighting the com- 
plainant with the money they had made by 
using his process. The statement of defend- 
ant’s witnesses, Ewing and Waldie, that the 
Cochrane process flour was inferior, was con- 
tradicted in that it took both premiums at 
the Ohio state fair, 1862. Stress was laid 
upon the fact that the two chief millers at 
Barnett’s mill, Ewing and Waldie, ground 
low despite the frequent protestations of 
Cochrane, as they themselves admitted, and 
that afterwards they declared that the rea- 
son that process was a failure was because it 


-was incapable in itself. Ewing and Waldie 


XUM 


say they had to grind low on account of the 
fineness of the cloth; and yet at Minneapolis 
and at the Atlantic mills, in this city, are 
used now, with high milling, screen cloths 
just as fine as were used by Coch- 
rane at the Barnett mill; indeed, so fine 
are the cloths wot rar in Minntapolis and 
in the Atlantic mill that the system is called 
the “French system.” Diagrams were exhib- 
ited to. the court showing the screens of the 
Atlantic mill, and the kind of cloth used there. 
Ewing and Waldie say that another cause 
of failure of the Cochrane process was the 
return of the offal‘ from the middlings-flour 
bolts to the head of the separator, where it 
was mixed with purified offal from the flour 
bolts. But if this was done, it was done con- 
trary to Cochrane’s whole plan, and Ewing 
admits that he knew of Cochrane’s objection 
to returning the dirty to mix with the clean. 
Mr. Mason contended that Warder’s testi- 
mony in favor of the Cochrane system was 
unimpeached, and the middlings and mid- 
dlings-flour of the first Barnett mill were 
what he says they were. Attention was 
drawn to the circumstance that immediately 
after the first Barnett mill was burned, Sep- 
tember 2, 1862, rebuilding was commenced 
on Cochrane’s plan, which the owners would 
not have done if the system was a failure. 
But the apparatus was defectively con- 

; one of the interior valves was put 
upside down, and the machinery did not work 
as well as it did in the old one. This mill 
was started March 23d, 1864, but it was not 


in full operation for sometime. Then 
the owners were sued for using 
more -than their share of water, 


on the 15th. of August, 1864, against their 
contract with the other millers drawing 
from the same hydrant. In order to avoid 
an injunction suit, which meant ruin, they 
had. to discontinue the use of fans, and there- 
by lessen the quantity of water. For 
severalyears litigation went on, until the Bar- 
nett mill, in 1 was enabled to use 
as much water as it required. The fans were 

the defects of apparatus corrected, 
and it was altered so as to work with either 
air blasts or suction. 

This question of suction, as distinct from 
air blasts, is an important point as held by 
the defense; but Mr. Mason claimed that 
it made no material difference in the nature 
of the process; in the one case the air was 
pulled, and in the other it was pushed. Mr. 
Mason combated the testimony of Mr. Hilte- 
bidel, a miller who was employed at the 
second Barnett mill, that there was no dust 
room. Four witnessess testified that there 
was a chest, containing four of Cochrane’s 
apparati, used for no other purpose than to 
purify the middlings. The fact was Mr. 
Mason went on to say, the operatives at the 
mills were opposed to Cochrane’s theory; 
they did not understand it, and while 
he believed Mr. Hiltebidel meant to tell 
the truth, there was nothing strange in 
in it that he should forget, after the 
lapse of years, what he did not at the 
time understand. The reels are there to 
this day just as Cochrane builtthem. Hilte- 
bidel attributed the alleged failure of the 
Cochrane process to the very fine screening 
cloths, yet he admitted that just as fine cloths 
are used now in all mills working on the new 
process. 

Mr. Harding asked whether Mr. Mason had 
not stipulated that he would not controvert 
the existence of successive finer cloths be- 
fore Cochrane .took out his patent. 


Mr. Mason said that point was not con- 
tended for in the patent. He, however, did 
not know of any testimony which went to 
prove that successive fine screen cloths were 
ever used in this country before Cochrane 
adopted them; and he quoted an expert of 
defendant’s, as showing that they were un- 
known to the millers of twenty years ago. 

The attention of the court was directed to 
& case of middlings flour of superfine quality, 
lately got from Barnett’s mill, and made 
strictly under Cochrane’s process. Mr. Mason 
ridiculed the assumption of the defense that 
the use of air currents by the suction action 
was different in process from air blasts. Any 
fan, he declared must be both blast, and suc- 





tion. Thus the Cochrane process can in a 
minute be ch from the blast to the suc- 
tion, and he pointed to the court specimens 
obtained under both actions of the fan. To 
prove that the Cochrane patent could pro- 
duce prime flour from middlings, without 
anything exterior or additional, he exhibited 
samples made from a model of the. patent. 

The court then adjourned until ‘the morn- 
ing of the 12th. 

Resuming his argument the next morning 
Mr. Mason explained the Cochrane process 
by means of drawings, etc. The gist of his 
argument was that the subject matter of the 
patent is a process or mode of operation, as 
distinct from the mere mechanism by which 
the process is worked. Five patents were 
originally issued, four of which were upon 
the machine, and of the class commonly 
known as mechanical patents. The other 
(and the one in question) belongs to the class 
commonly designated process patents, 
coming under a provision of the statute which 
authorizes the commissioner of patents to 
grant a patent for the improvement of an 
art. An art is a rule or law determining the 
mode by which a succession of operations are 
performed for the accomplishment of a def- 
inite result. It is necessary in such a patent 
that some means should be described which 
are adequate to the performance of the new 
art or the improved art. It is not a matter 
of the slightest consequence whether such 
machinery as it may be necessary to employ 
is old or new, as the invention consists in 
the new order of manufacture, and has no 
relation whatever to the mechanical means 
by which the manufacture is conducted, 
except so far as it is necessary that some 
mechanical means should be shown. The 
process in question consists in an improve- 
ment in the ordinary mode of manufacturing 
flour, as practiced universally at that time 
among the millers of the United States, in 
which the first operation is to reduce the 
wheat to a meal of such a degree of fineness 
that upon subjection to the operation in the 
first instance to bolts adapted to treat it, a 
clear finished flour, known at that time in 
the trade and designated in the patent as 
superfine, can be obtained. After this flour 
is taken out, which constitutes the second 
step of the process, the middlings, a part of 
the residuum, are subjected to the operation 
of screens and blasts of air, by means of 
which the light pulverient particles remain- 
ing in the admixture of the middlings may 
be removed. While such particles. remain 
with them it is impossible to make out of 
the middlings a flour of good quality. The 
experience of a great many years has shown 
that itis impossible to remove such particles 
by the action of such screens alone, for the 
attempt has been made to make flour that 
way for a century past. The invention of 
Mr. Cochrane applies especially to this treat- 
ment of the middlings remaining after the 
removal of the superfine flour, in which he 
subjects the middlings to the action of 
screens, by which the particles that are fine 
enough to pass through the meshes of the 
screens are removed, and at the same time 
subjected to the action of currents of air, 
by which particles specifically lighter than 
the middlings may be blown out, and which 
particles are exceedingly deleterious in their 
character, and are incapable of being re- 
moved by the means of screens alone. It is 
this mode of treating middlings produced in 
the system of American milling which is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the pro- 
cess of Mr. Cochrane, and which is the sub- 
ject of this patent. When he has thus, by 
means of blasts and screens, taken out such 
fine impurities, the middlings are described 
in his patent as being white, which term is 
applied to the entire mass of the middlings, 
as it is said that after the white middlings 
are taken out the ship stuff, the shorts of the 
bran are removed by the operation of the 
separator. This shows that all the middlings 
are of this changed character, which he de- 
nominates white middlings, and such mid- 
dlings could never have been produced be- 
fore by any machinery, of which we have 
any knowledge. The concluding steps in 
the operation are the ordinary ones, of grind- 
ing and rebolting the middlings thus puri- 
fied; and it is the practice of these five suc- 
cessive steps, which constitute the entire 
process, which as an entirety, is the subject 
of the patent. But it does not matter in a 
patent upon a process or in a patent upon a 
combination employed in a machine, whether 
the elements, steps or ingredients of the 
process or machine are old or new. Itis suf- 
ficient that they have never before been 
brought ‘together in one operation, if the 
patent is upon a process, or in one machine, 
if the patent is upon a machine. 

In reply to a question from Judge Treat, 
Mr. Mason said that in his understanding of 
the patent, no claim was maie for the way 
the purified middlings were to be rebolted, 
after being reground. And in response to 
Judge Dillon Mr. Mason said it was consid- 
ered an infringement to purify the middlings 
after the superfine flour was taken ont and 





revious to the regrinding of the middlings. 

t was claimed that they were entitled to re- 
cover without reference to the machinery, 
except that the purification must be by the 
combined action of air and screens. The re- 
issue covered what Cochrane had invented at 
Springfield. The technical question came 
up, whether sufficient evidence was found in 
the original to warrant the re-issue, that be- 
ing a matter not decided upon by the su- 
preme court in the Deener case, although 
Mr. Mason held that it was inferentially, as 
the point was at that time argued by counsel, 
and the patent was sustained. He claimed 
that for a re-issue the specifications could be 
re-written, without an absolute limitation as 
to similar language with the original, but 
with the limitation that no new matter, (that 
is new subject matter) should be introduced 
into the amended specification. The bur- 
den is thrown upon the defendant of show- 
ing that the re-issue is invalid. Under the 
authority of Judge Blatchford, in Hussey vs. 
Bradley, the commissioner’s action in grant- 
ing the re-issue has more than prima facie 
influence in deciding the question of identity 
of invention; and in all cases a judge may 
well rely on the commissioner’s decision to 
dispel doubts and confirm his own impres- 
sions upon the question of identity of de- 
vices or inventions. The Cochrane patent, 
therefore, has the benefit of a presumption 
of law in its favor. In the first place,:as to 
the title of the patent, it is objected that the 
title is changed. The original patent was 
for a certain new and useful method of bolt- 
ing flour. It was not upon the machine but 
upon the method that the patent was taken 
out. It was for an improvement in the art. 
But the four other patents taken out by 
Cochrane were for improvements in the 
bolting chests of flour mills themselves. In 
the case of the Safety Truck company’ vs. 
the Erie railroad company the court decided 
that the title was immaterial. The language 
of the original and the re-issue specifications 
were read and compared, and held to be sub- 
stantially the same as to meaning, although 
differing in words, and in some cases the re- 
issue specification indicated the result of the 
process, Every step of the Cochrane pro- 
cess was found in the original specification. 
Upon no theory of the law could a declaimer 
be held to invalidate a re-issue. The original 
specification stated that the patent was for 
the ordinary mode of milling, and in the re- 
issue specification the applicant had a right 
to explain what the ordinary. mode of millin 
was. The patent was upon the process, an 
the supreme court, in the case of Leroy vs. 
Tatham, decided that, a process could be 
valid even theugh the machine was old; and 
the learned gentleman doubted whether any 
process could be held valid which was made 
to depend upon a particular machine. If the 
court even held that a separator with air 
blasts were necessary in addition to the 
Cochrane air and screen purifiers, and were 
governed by a decision of Chief Justice Wal- 
worth that if the machine wiil not answer 
the purpose for which it was intended with- 
out some addition, adjustment or alteration, 
which the mechanic who is to construct it 
must introduce of his own invention, and 
which had not been discovered or invented 
by the patentee at the time his patent was 
issued—even if that were so, no invention on 
the part of the mechanic to prcduce one was 
necessary, for Cochrane had devised one and 
had dedicated it to the public use without 
patenting it. But Mr. Mason exhibited a 
sample of flour which had gone through a 
hand sieve, or separator without the use of 
air at all, In the Cochrane patent it did not 
make any difference whether it was run by 
blast or suction, and by the model submitted 
to the court from the patent office, Mr. Ma- 
son illustrated how easily the action could 
be changed in a minute or two. Mr Mason 
now came to a part of his argument which 
aroused great interest. and ended in a de- 
cided sensation. He was commenting on 
the evidence of J. W. Jones, once head miller 
at the Barnett mill, Ohio, where Cochrane’s 
patent was then and is-now in operation, At 
times, Jones testified, the reels worked better, 
but dust lodged in the pipes and chest, fell 
back into the flour and middlings and made 
them ununiformt, and that when they stop- 
ped the dust settled in the chests and im- 
paired the quality of the flour and middlings. 
Incidentally the blowing up of the mill of 
Christian & Co., of Minneapolis, came up 
in the ment. 

Judge Dillon, out of curiosity, asked how 
the great explosion, by which the enormous 
structure was shattered to pieces, occurred. 

Mr. Mason laid it to the dust which came 
up from the separators, which he seemed to 
think were of an inferior style of manufac- 
ture. Thedust was densely thick, floating 
about, and it being of a carbonaceous nature, 
when @ touched one particle it com- 
municated with the rest, and the whole mass 
becam@ ignited and burned into gas, which, 
by the sudden expansion, caused the explo- 


sion. 
Counsel for defendants said that was not 
@ matter in the cage, 





Judge Dillon remarked that he had only 
asked the question out of curiosity, and he 
stated that when he was last at 
he visited the ruins—there were not two 
whole stones—and he thought it the most 
enormous demonstration of explosive foree he 
had ever seen. 

The object of Mr. Mason in introducing 
the subject of the explosion seemed to be to 
show that the Cochrane patent was not re- 
sponsible, by reason of its construction, for 
the dust in reference to which Jones com- 
plained, but thatit was a necessary accom- 
paniment of , to a ater or less 
extent. The purpose of the defense in ‘get- 
ting the testimony of Jones was to demon- 
strate that the work done with the: Cochrane 
patent was not what it was elaimed to be, 
inasmuch as the dust rising from the machine 
made the flour ununiform. Jones was char- 
acterized by Mr. Mason as a witness “more 
willing than reliable.” 

He told the proprietor of the mill that he 
“never understood the operation of the air 
on the reels, and, what is more, he did not 
want to.” s~ 

“Impossible,” exclaimed Mr. Mason, “that 
my learned friend could overlook a witness 
like that, and that he should not carry him 
from Ohio to New York to testify against 
Cochrane’s patent.” 

Jones was charged by Mr. Mason with per- 
jury. and the learned gentleman read the 
evidence of Perrine; the present foreman of 
Barnett’s mill, but who at the time worked 
under Jones, that the latter said to him that 
they could both make a good thing in view 
of the litigation which was going on, and 
that he intended to testify for that side 
which gave him the “biggest pile;” and the 
day before he left the mill he said he would 
“blow up his windmill higher than a kite.” 
Testimony having been obtained impeaching 
Jones, the defense sought other witnesses in 
New York, Messrs. Livermore & Finch, who 
testified that the dust which Jones declared 
to be so deleterious to the flour that even 
the small quantity floating in the chests 
when they stopped would settle in the flour 
or middlings and impair their quality, was 
of so excellent a nature that when 
with the flour ft raised the quality of the 
mass. : 

“Thus,” sarcastically commented Mr. Ma- 
son, “does my learned friend offer to this 
honorable court a variety of opposite testi- 
mony, to enable you to select from for your- 
selves!” 

Then he quoted a supreme court @eclara- 
tion in the case of Goodyear vs. the rubber 
company, which he held covered just such ‘a 
course on the part of the defense in the suit, 
and adopting the language of the quota- 
tion, he concluded by saying: I respectfully 
submit “that the conduct of the defendants 
in this respect has not been such as wo 
commend them to the favor of a court of 
equity. Under the circumstances every 
doubt and difficulty should be resolved 
against them.” 

On the morning of the 13th Mr. Mason 
took up the issue of defendants in their ans- 
wer, that the process claimed in the bill to 
have been patented had been described in .a 
number of printed publications and in sun- 
dry patents, American and foreign. To 
these allegations complainant replies that no 
other testimony was offered to sustain them 
but the papers themselves, and that no at- 
tempt had been made, by the evidence of 
experts, to prove that any of them contained 
a description of the process of Mr. Cochrane. 
To prove the contrary, Mr. H. B. Renwick, 
recognized as: an expert of high authority, 
was called, who testified, on a careful review, 
seriatim. of the alleged anticipations, that 
none of them described Cochrane’s invention. 
As the court would not feel authorized to de- 
clare the invalidity of the patent on their own 
impressions, in face of the law’s presumption 
of its validity and the opinion of an expert as 
skilled, as candid and as honest as Mr. Ren- 
wick, when defendants are either unable or 
unwilling to obtain an expert to express a 
contrary opinion, the patent is prima facic 
valid. As Mr. Justice Strong says in Perham 
vs. American Button-hole company.: “To 
doubt on this point is to resolve in the nega- 
tive.” 

The eighth division of the argument of 
complainant was that regarding infringement 
of the patent. Naturally, the decision of 
the supreme court in the case of Cochrane vs. 
Deener arose. Mr. Mason said as the ques- 
tions of law had been settled in that case, he 
did not think it necessary here to argue them 
again, with reference to the validity of the 
patent, although he was quite willing to go 
over the case de novo, just as he had done in 
the supreme court. Mr. Harding said that 
before the court decided how far it would 
consider itself bound by the decision of the 
supreme court in the Deener case, he would 
like to be heard as to the precise status of the 
case in reference to the present hearing in 
the circuit court. He held that the decision 
of the supreme court did not bind this court 
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The Pine Tree. 
Before your atoms came together 
I was full grown, a tower of strength, 
Seen by the sailors out at sea, 
With great storms measuring all my length, 
Making my mighty minstrelsy, 
Companion of the ancient weather. 


Yours! Just as much the stars that shiver 
When the frost sparkles overhead! 
Call yours as soon those viewless airs 
That sing in the clear vault, and tread 
The clouds! Less yours than theirs— 
Those fish-hawks swooping round the river! 


In the primeval depths, embowering 
My broad boughs with my branching peers, 
My gums I spilled in precious drops— 
Ay, even in those elder years 
The eagle building in my tops, 
Along my boughs the panther cowering. 


Beneath my shade the red man slipping, 
Himself a shadow, stole away; 

A paler shadow follows him! 
Races may go, or races stay, 

The cones upon my loftiest limb 

The winds will many a year be stripping; 


And there the hidden day be throwing 
His fires, though dark the dead_ prime be, 
Before the bird shake off the dew. 
Ah! what songs have been sung to me! 
What songs will yet be sung, when you 
Are dust upon the four winds blowing! 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





A Yankee Emperor. 


Let me refresh the reader’s memory a lit- 
tle. Nearly a hundred years ago the crew 
of the British ship Bounty mutinied, set the 
captain and his officers adrift upon the open 
sea, took possession of the ship, and sailed 
southward. They procured wives for them- 
selves among the natives of Tahiti, then pro- 
ceeded to a lonely rock in mid-Pacitic, called 
Pitcairn’s Island, wrecked the vessel, stripped 
her of everything that might he useful to a 
new colony, and established themselves on 
shore. 

Piteairn’s is so far removed from the track 
of commerce that it was many years before 
another yessel touched there. It had always 
been considered an uninhabited island, so 
when a ship did at last drop its anchor there 
in 1808, the captain was greatly surprised. to 
find the place peopled. Although the mutin- 
eers had fought among themselves and grad- 
ually killed each other off until only two or 
three of the original stock remained, these 
tragedies had not occurred before a number 
of children had been born; so in 1808 the is- 
land had a population of twenty-seven persons. 
John Adams, the chief mutineer, still sur- 
vived, and was to live many. years yet, as 
governor and patriarch of the flock. From 
being mutineer and homicide, he had turned 
Christian and teacher, and his nation of 
twenty-seven persons was now the purest 
and devoutest in Christendom. Adams had 
long ago hoisted the British flag and consti- 
tuted his island an appendage of the British 
crown. 

To-day the population numbers ninety per- 
sons, sixteen men, nineteen women, twenty- 
five boys and thirty girls, all descendants of 
the mutineers, all bearing the family names 
of those mutineers, and all speaking English, 
and English only. The island stands high up 
out of the sea, and has precipitous walls. 
It is about three-quarters of a mile long and 
in places is as much as half a mile wide. 
Such arable land as it affords is held by the 
several families according to a division made 
many years ago. Thereis some live stock— 
goats, pigs, chickens and cats; but no dogs 
and no large animals. There is one church 
building—used also as a capitol, a school- 
house and a public library. The title of the 
governor has been, for a generation or two, 
“magistrate and chief ruler, in subordination 


to her majesty the queen of Great Britain.” | 


It was his province to make the laws, as well 
as execute them. His office was elective; 
everybody over seventeen years old had a 
vote—no matter about the sex. 

The sole occupations of the people were 
farming and fishing; their sole recreation, 
religious services. There has never been a 
shop in the island, nor any money. The 
habits and dress of the people have always 
been primitive, and their laws simple to 
puerility. They have lived in a deep Sab- 
bath tranquility, far from the world and its 
ambitions and vexations, and neither know- 
ing nor caring what was going on in the 
vast empires that lie beyond their limitless 
ocean solitudes. Once in three or four years 
a ship touched there, moved them with aged 
news of bloody battles, devastating epidem- 
ics, fallen thrones and ruined dynasties, then 
traded them some soap and flannel for some 
yams and bread fruit, and sailed away, leav- 
ing them to retire into their peaceful dreams 
and pious dissipations once more. 

On the 8th of last September Admiral de 




















Horsey, commander in chief: of the British 
fleet in the Pacific, visited Pitcairn’s island, 
and speaks as follows in his official report to 
the admiralty: 

“They have beans, carrots, turnips, cab- 
bages and a little maize; pineapples, fig-trees, 
custard apples and oranges; 
cocoanuts.. Clothing is obtained alone from 
passing ships, in barter for refreshments. 
There are no springs on the island, but as it 
rains generally once’'a month they have 
plenty of water, although at times, in former 
years, they have suffered from drouth. No 
alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal pur- 
poses, are used and a drunkard is unknown. 

* * * * 


“The necessary articles required by the 
islanders are best shown by. those we fur- 
nished in barter for refreshments: namely, 
flannel, serge, drill, half-boots, combs, 
tobacco and soap. They also stand much in 
need of maps and slates for their school, and 
tools of any kind are most acceptable. I 
caused them to be supplied from the public 
stores with a union jack for display on the 
arrival of ships, and a pit saw, of which they 
were greatly in need. This, I trust, will meet 
the approval of their lordships. If the mu- 
nificent people of England were only aware 
of the wants of this most deserving’ little 
colony, ‘they would not long go unsupplied. 

“Divine sérvice is held every Sunday at 
10:30 a. m. and at 3 p. m., in the house built 
and used by John Adams for that purpose 
until he died im 1829. 


of England, by Mr. Simon Young.’ their 
selected pastor, who is much respected. A 
bible class is held every Wednesday, when all 
who conveniently can attend. There is also 
a general meeting for prayer on the first Fri- 
day .in every month. Family prayers are 
said in every house the first thing in the 
morning and the last thing in the evening, 
and no food is partaken of without asking 
God’s blessing before and afterward. Of 
these islanders’ religious attributes no one 
can speak without deep respect. A people 
whose greatest pleasure and privilege is to 
commune in prayer with their God, and to 
join in hymns of praise, and who are, more- 
over, cheerful, diligent and probably freer 
from vice than any other community, need 
no priest among them.” 

Now I come to a sentence in the admirat’s 
report which he dropped carelessly-from his 
pen, no doubt, and never gave the matter a 
second thought. He little imagined what a 
freight of tragic prophecy it. bore! *rThis is 
the sentence: 

“One stranger, an American. has settled on 
the island—« doubtful acquisition.” ; 

A doubtful acquisition indeed! Capt. 
Ormsby, in the American ship Hornet, 
touched at Pitcairn’s nearly four months 
after the admiral’s visit, and from the facts 
which he gathered there we know all about 
that American. Let us put all these facts 
together, in historical form. The American’s 
name was Butterworth Stavely. As soon as 
he had become well acquainted with all the 
people,—and this took but a few days, of 
course,—-he began to ingratiate himseif with 
them by all the arts he could command. He 
became exceedingly popular, and much 
looked up to; for one of the first things he 
did was to forsake his worldly way of life, 
and throw all his energies into religion. He 
was always reading his bible, or praying, or 
singing hymns, or asking blessings. In 
prayer, no one had such “liberty” as he, no 
one could pray so long or so well. 

At last. when he considered the time to be 
ripe, he began secretly to sow the seeds of 
discontent among the people. It was his 
deliberate purpose, from the beginning, to 
subvert the government, but of course he 
kept that to himself for a time. He used 
different aris with different individuals. He 
awakened dissatisfaction in one quarter by 
calling attention to the shortness of the Sun- 
day services; he argued that there should be 
three three-hour services on Sunday instead 
of only two. Many had secretly held this 
opinion before; they now privately banded 
themselves inte a party to work forit. He 
showed certain of the women that they were 
not allowed sufficient voice in the prayer 
meetings; thus another party was formed. 
No weapon was beneath his notice; he even 
descended to the children, and awoke dis- 
content in their breasts because—-as he dis- 
covered for them—they had not enough 
Sunday school. This created a third’ party. 

Now, as the chief of these parties, he found 
himself the strongest power in the’ com- 
munity. So he proceeded to his next move— 
ano less important one than the impeach- 
ment of the chief magistrate, James Russell 
Nickoy; a man of character and ability, and 
possessed of great wealth, he being the owner 
of a house with a parlor to it, three acres and 
a half of yam land and the only boat in Pit- 
cairn’s, a whale-boat; and most unfortunately, 
a pretext for this impeachment offered itself 
at just the right time. One of the earliest 
and most precious laws of the land was the 
law against trepass. It was held in great 


lemons and- 











reverence, and regarded as the palladium of 
the people’s liberties... About. thirty years 
ago an important case came before the courts 
under this law in this wise: A chicken 
belonging to Elizabeth Young (aged, at. that 
time, 58, adaughter of John Mills, one of 
the mutineers of the Bounty) trepassed upon 
the grounds of Thursday October Christian 
(aged 29, a grandson of Fletcher Christian, 
one the mutineers). Christian killed the 
chicken, According to the law Christian 
could keep the chicken; or, if he prefered, 
he vould restore its remains to the owner, 
and receive damages in “produce” to an 
amount equivelant to the waste and injury 
wrought by the trespasser. The court records 
set forth ‘tthe said Christian aforesaid did 
deliver the aforesaid remains to the said 
Elizabeth Young, and did demand one bushel 
of yams in satisfaction of the damage done.” 
But Elizabeth considered the price exorbi- 
tant; the parties could not agree; therefore, 
Christian brought suit in the courts. He 
lost his case in the justice’s court; at least, 
he was awarded only a half peck of yams, 
which he considered insufficient, and in the 
nature of defeat. He appealed. The case 
lingered several years in the ascending grade 
of courts, and always resulted in decrees 
sustaining the verdict; and finally the thing 
got into the supreme court, and there itstuck 
for twenty years. But last summer, even 
the supreme court managed to arrive at a 
decision at, last. Once more the original 


It is conducted strictly | Ye™aict was sustained. Christain then said 


in accordance with the liturgy of the Church }; 


he was satisfied; but Stavely was present, 
and whispered to him and his lawyer, suggest- 
ing ‘‘as a mere form,” that the original law 
be exhibited, in order to make sure that it 
still existed. It seemed an odd idea, but an 
ingenious one. So the demand was made. 
A messenger was sent to the magistrate’s 
house; he presently returned with the tidings 
that it had disappeared from among the 
state archives, 

The court now pronounced its late decision 
void since it had been made under a law which 
had no actual existence. Great excitement 
ensued immediately. The news swept abroad 
over the whole island that the palladium of 
the public liberties was lost,—may be totally 
destroyed. Within thirty minutes almost 
the entire island was in the court-room,— 
that is to say, the church. The impeachment 
of the chief magistrate followed upon Stave- 
ly’s motion. The accused met his misfortune 
with the dignity which became his great 
office. He did not plead or even argue; he 
offered the simple defense that he had 
not meddled with the missing law; that he 
had kept the state archives in the same 
candle-box that had been used as their 
depository from the beginning; and that he 
was innocent of the removal or destruction 
of the lost document. But nothing could 
save him: he was found guilty of misprision 
of treason, and degraded from his office, and 
all his property was confiscated, 


The lamest part of the whole shameful 
matter was the reason suggested by his ene- 
mies for his destruction of the law, to wit, 
that he did it to favor Christian, because 
Christian was his cousin! Whereas Stavely 
was the only individual in the entire nation 
who was not his cousin. The reader must 
remember that all of these people are the 
descendants of half a dozen men; that the 
first children intermarried together and bore 
grandchildren to the mutineers; that these 
grandchildren intermarried ; after them, great 
and great-great-grandchildren intermarried ; 
so that to-day everybody is blood-kin to 
everybody. Moreover, the relationships are 
wonderfully, even astoundingly, mixed up 
and complicated. <A stranger, for instance, 
says to an islander: 

“ ‘You speak of that young woman as your 
cousin; a while ago you called her your 
aunt?” 

“Well, she 7s my aunt, and my cousin, too. 
And also my step-sister, my fourth cousin, 
my thirty-third cousin, my forty-second 
cousin, my great aunt, my grandmother, my 
widowed sister-in-law—and next week she 
will be my wife.” 

So the charge of nepotism against the 
chief magistrate was weak. But no matter; 
weak or strong, it suited Stavely. Stavely 
was immediately elected to the vacant mag- 
istracy; and, oozing reform from every pore, 
he went vigorously to work. In no long time 
religious services raged everywhere and 
unceasingly. By command, the second prayer 
of the Sunday morning service, which had 
customarily endured some thirty-five or forty 
minutes, and had pleaded for the world, first 
by continent and then by national and tribal 
detail, was extended to an hour and a half, 
and made to include supplications in behalf 
of the possible peoples in the several planets. 
Everybody was pleased with this; everybody 
said, “Now this is something like.” By com- 
mand, the usual three-hour sermons were 
doubled in length. The nation came in a 
body to testify their gratitude to the new 
magistrate. The old law forbidding cooking 
onthe Sabbath was extended to the pro- 
hibition of eating, also. By command, Sun- 





day school was privileged over into the-week, 
The joy of all classes was complete. In one 
short month the new magistrate was become 
the people’s idol! 

The time was ripe for this man’s next 
move. He began, cautiously at first, to 
poison the public mind against England. He 
took the chief citizens, one by one, and con- 
versed with them on this topic. Presently 
he grew bolder, and spoke out. He said the 
nation owed it to itself, to its honor, to its 
great traditions, to rise in its might and 
throw off “this galling English yoke.’ 

But the simple islanders answered: 

“We had not noticed that it galled. How 
does it gall? England sends a ship once in 
three or four years to give us soap and cloth- 
ing, and things which we sorely need and 
gratefully receive; but she never troubles us 
—she lets us go our own way.” 


“She lets you go your own way! So slaves 
have felt and spoken in all the ages! This 
speech shows how fallen you are, how base, 
how brutalized you have become under this 
grinding tyranny! What! has all manly pride 
forsaken you? Is liberty nothing? Are you 
content to Be a mere appendage to a foreign 
and hateful sovereign, when you might rise 
up and take your rightful place in the august 
family of nations, great, free, enlightened, 
independent, the minion of no sceptred mas- 
ter, but the arbiter of your own destiny, and 
a voice and a power in decreeing the desti- 
nies of your sister sovereignties of the 
world?” 

Speeches like this produced an effect by 
and by. Citizens began to feel the English 
yoke; they did not know exactly how or 
whereabouts they felt, but they were per- 
fectly certain they did feel it. They got to 
grumbling a good deal, and chafing under 
their chains, and longing for relief and re- 
lease. They presently fell to hating the 
English fiag, that sign and symbol of their 
nation’s degradation; they ceased to glance 
up at it as they passed the capitol, but 
averted their eyes and grated their teeth; 
and one morning when it was found trampled 
" +0 the mud at the foot of the staff, they 
‘et it there, and no man put his hand to it 
to hoist it again. A certain thing which was 
sure to happen sooner or later happened now. 
Some of the chief citizens went to the mag- 
istrate by night. and said: 

“We can endure this hated tyranny no 
longer. How can we cast it off?” 

“By a coup d'etat.” 

“How?” 7 

“A coup detat! It is like this: Every- 
thing is got ready, and at the appointed mo- 
ment I, as the official head of the nation, 
publicly and solemnly proclaim its independ- 
ence, and absolve it from allegiance to any 
and all powers whatsoever.” 

“That sounds simple and easy. We can do 
that right away. Then what will be the 
next thing to do?” 

“Seize all the defenses and public prop- 
erties of all kinds, establish martial law, put 
the army and navy on a war footing, and 
proclaim empire!” 

“This fine programme dazzled these inno- 
cents. They said: 

“This is grand,—this is splendid; but will 
not England resist?” 

“Let her. This rock is a Gibraltar.” 

“True. But about the empire? Do we 
need an empire, and an emperor?” 

“What you weed, my friends, is unification. 
Look at Germany; look at Italy. They are 
unified. Unification is the thing, It makes 
living dear. That constitutes progress. We 
must have a standing army and a navy. 
Taxes follow, as a matter of course. All these 
things summed up make grandeur. With 
unification and grandeur, what more can 
you want? Very well—only the empire can 
confer these boons.” ’ 

So on the 8th day of December Pitcairn’s 
island was proclaimed a free and independent 
nation; and on the same day the solemn cor- 
onation of Butterworth I, emperor of Pit- 
cairn’s island, took place, amid great rejoicing 
and festivities. The entire nation, with the 
exception of fourteen persons, mainly little 
children, marched past the throne in single 
file, with banners and music, the procession 
peing upward of ninety feet long, and some 
said it was as much as three quarters of a 
minute passing a given point. Nothing like 
it had ever been seen in the history of the 

sland before, Public enthusiasm was 
measureless. 

Now straightway imperial reforms began. 
Orders of nobility were institwted. A minis- 
ter of the navy was appointed? 
boat put in commission. A 
was created and ordered to 
with the formation of a stan@i@g army. 
‘named, and 
commanded to get up a taxation’scheme, and 
also open negotiations for treaties, offensive, 
defensive and commercial, with foreign pow- 
ers. Some generals and admirals were ap- 
pointed; also some chamberlains. some equer- 
ries in waiting, and some lords of the bed- 
chamber. 

At this point all the material was used up. 
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The grand duke of Galilee, minister of war, 
complained that all the sixteen grown men 
in the empire had been given great offices, 
and consequently would not serve in the 
ranks; wherefore his standing army was at a 
stand still.. The marquis of Ararat, minister 
of the navy,/made a similar complaint. He 
said he was willing to steer the whale boat 
himself, but he must have somebody to man 
her. 

The emperor did the best he could in the 
circumstances; he took ali the boys above 
the age of ten years away from their moth- 
ers, and pressed them into the army, thus 
constructing a corps of seventeen privates, 
officered by one lieutenant general and two 
major generals. This pleased the minister 
of war, but. procured the enmity of all the 
mothers in the land; for they said their prec- 
ious ones must now find bloody graves in the 
fields of war, and he would be answerable for 
it, Some of the more heart broken and in- 
appeasible among them lay constantly in 
wait for the emperor and threw yams at him, 
unmindful of the body-guard. 


On account of the extreme scarcity of ma- 
terial, it was found necessary to require the 
duke of Bethany, postmaster-general, to pull 
stroke-oar in the navy, and thus sit in the 
rear of a noble of lower degree, namely, Vis- 
count Canaan, lord-justice of the common 
pleas. This turned the duke of Bethany 
into a tolerably open malcontent and a secret 
conspirator—a thing which the emperor fore- 
saw but could not help. 

Things went on from bad to worse. The 
emperor raised Nancy Peters to the peerage 
on one day, and married her the next, not- 
withstanding, for reasons of state, the cabinet 
had strenuously advised him to marry Emme- 
line, eldest daughter of the archbishop of 
Bethlehem. This caused trouble in a power- 
ful quarter—the church. The new empress 
secured the support and friendship of two- 
thirds of the thirty-six grown women in the 
nation by absorbing them into her court as 
maids of honor; but this made deadly ene- 
mies of the remaining, twelve. The families 
of the maids of honor soon began to rebel, 
because there was now no one at. home to 
keep house. ,The twelve snubbed women re- 
fused to enter the imperial kitchen as’ serv- 
ants; so the empress had to require the 
countess of Jericho and other court dames to 
fetch water, sweep the palace, and perform 
other menial and equally distasteful services. 
This made bad blood in that. department. 

Everybody fell to complaining that the 
taxes levied for the support of the army, the 
navy and the rest of the imperial establish- 
ment were intolerably burdensome, and were 
reducing the nation to beggary. The emper- 
or’s reply—*Look at Germany; look at Italy. 
Are you better than they? and haven’t you 
unification?”—did not satisfy them. They 
said, “People can’t eat unification, and we 
are starving. Agriculture has ceased. Every- 
body is in the army, everybody is in the navy, 
everybody 1s ih the public service, ‘standing 
around in a uniform, with nothing whatever 
to do, nothing to eat, and nobody to till the 
fields.” 

“Look at Germany, look at Italy. It is the 
same there. Such is unification, and there’s 
no other way to get at it,—no other way to 
keep it after you have got it,” said the poor 
emperor always. 

But the grumblers only replied, “We can’t 
stand the taxes—we can’t stand them.” 

Now, right on top of this the cabinet re- 
ported a national debt amounting to upward 
of $45—half'a dollar to every individual in 
the nation. And they proposed to fund 
something. They had heard that this was 
always done in such emergeucies. They 
proposed duties on exports; also on imports. 
And they wanted to issue bonds; also paper 
money, redeemable in yams and cabbages in 
fifty years. They said the pay of the army 
and of the navy and of the whole govern- 
mental machine was far in arrears, and un- 
less‘something was done, and done immedi- 
ately, national bankruptcy must ensue, and 
possibly insurrection and revolution. The 
emperor at once resolved upon a high handed 
measure, and of a nature never before heard 
ot in Pitcairn’s island. He went in state to 
the church on Sanday morning, with the 
army at his back, and commanded the minis- 
ter of the treasury to take up a collection. 








| arch 


door the social democrat stabbed at him fif- 
teen or sixteen times with a harpoon, but 
fortunately with such a peculiarly social 
democratic unprecision of aim as to do no 
damage. 

That very night the conyulsioncame. The 
nation rose as one man, though forty-nine 
out of the revolutionists were of the other 
sex. The infantry threw down their pitch- 
ferks; the cavalry cast aside their cocoa-nuts; 
the navy revolted; the emperor was seized 
and bound hand and foot in his palace. He 
was very much depressed. He said: 

“T freed you from a grinding tyranny; I 
lifted you up out of your degradation, and 
made you a nation among nations; I gave you 
a strong, compact, centralized government; 
and, more than all, I gave you the blessing of 
blessings,—unification. I have done all this, 
and my reward is hatred, insult and these 
bonds. Take me; do with me as you will. 
I here resign my crown and all my dignities, 
and gladly do I release myself from their te 
heavy burden. For your sake I took them 
up; for your sake I lay them down. The 
imperial jewel is no more; now bruise and 
defile as ye will the useless setting.” 

By unanimous voice the people condemned 
the ex-emperor and the social demccrat to 
perpetual banishment from church services, 
or to perpetual labor as galley-slaves in the 
whale-boat—-whichever they might prefer. 
The next day the nation assembled again, 
and rehoisted the British flag, reinstated the 
British tyranny, reduced the nobility to the 
condition of commoners again, and then 
straightway turned their diligent attention to 
the weeding of the ruined and neglected yam 
patches, and the rehabilitation of the old use- 
ful industries and the old healing and solacing 
pieties. The ex-emperor restored the lost 
trespass law, and explained that he had 
stolen it,—not to injure any one but to fur- 
ther his political projects. Therefore the 
nation gave the chief magistrate his office 
again, and also his alienated property. 

Upon reflection, the ex-emperor and the 
social democrat chose perpetual banishment 
from church services, in preference to perpet- 
ual labor as galley-slaves “with perpetual 
religious services,” as they phrased it; where- 
fore the people believed that the poor fellows 
troubles had unseated their reason, and so 
they judged it best to confine them for the 
present. Which they did. 

Such is the history of Pitcairn’s “doubtful 
acquisition."—Mark Twain, in Atlantic 
Monthly. 





Washington Family Memorials inEngland. 


Perhaps no place in the “old country” is 
calculated to be of more interest to Ameri- 
cans than the parish of Bringten, in North- 
amptonshire, its old church containing as it 
does memorials the most curious and sug- 
gestive of the Washington ancestry, while at 
Althorp House and the village of Little 
Brington there are mementoes of the same 
family no less interesting. The parish is 
situated about six miles from Northampton, 
and contains the villages of Great and Little 
Brington, Nobottle and Althorp, the seat of 
the Spencer family—a family that has been 
a power in the state and has influenced the 
tide of affairs for many generations. Great 
Brivgton (or Brighton, as it is called by the 
natives, from dryn, hill, and ton, town) is a 
village of some hundred to a hundred and 
twenty houses, and is the:seat of the parish 
church. Little Brington and Nobottle are 
mere hamlets. The former is about half a 
mile from Great Brington, and is noteworthy 
as containing the house formerly occupied by 
the ancestors of George Washington. * * 

The church at Little Brington—an ancient 
structure dedicated to the virgin—bears the 
traces of many alterations and restorations. 
Originally of the style known as decorated, 
it has now the appearance of a perpendicular 
church from the repairs and additions made 
by the families of Ferrers, Grey and Spencer 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
It consists of a tower containing five bells, 
nave, north and south’ aisles. modern south 
porch, chaacel and north chapel. The north 
chapel is divided from the chancel by tnree 
pointed arches, completely built up with 
monuments, and from the north aisle by an 
closed with a wooden screen. It is 


This was the feather that broke the camel’s | lighted by three uniform windows. This is 
back. First one citizen, and then another, | the mortuary chapel of the Spencers, and 
rose and refused to submit to this unheard | exhibits an almost unbroken series: of tombs 
of outrage--and each refusal was foilowed | and efficies from the time of the Tudors to 
by the immediate confiscation of the mal-| to present day. Of the mural monuments 
content’s property. This vigor svon stopped | one of the latest is in marble, sculptared by 


the refusals. and the collection proceeded 
amid a sullen and ominous silence, 
emperor withdrew with the troops, he said: 
“I will teach you who is master here.” Sey- 
eral persons shouted: “Down with unifica- 
tion!” They were at once arrested and torn 
from the arms of their weeping friends by 
the soldiery. 

But in the meantime, as any prophet might 
have foreseen, a social democrat had been 
developed. As the emperor stepped into the 
gilded imperial wheel-barrow at. the church 


As the} 





Flaxman, to the memory of Georgina, 
Countess Spencer. Ancther is to the memory 
of Sir John Spencer, the third of the AltHorp 
line, who married a Kitson, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Kitson, a London merchant, and 
through whom he became related to the 
Northants Washington family. ; 

There is a tradition that when Charles the 
First was a prisoner at Holmby house—“the 
fair house of Holmby”—situated within some 
three miles of Brington, and distinguishable 
amid the trees to the southwest from the 





church-yard, he used to come and receive the 
communion through the altar rails, he being 
mere or less excommunicated by the chap- 
lain of the mansion where he was a state 
prisoner. The church is supposed to have 
been erected toward the end of the thirteenth 
century, and many parts of the interior re- 
semble portions of Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel at Westminster. This arose from the 
circumstance that the same architect had 
been employed on both. 

But more interesting to Americans than 
the tombs of the Spencers, or the traditions 
of kings, are the memorials of the family 
which gave birth to one who was more than 
aking among men. On the pavement of the 
chancel, beneath the’shade, as it were, of the 
splendid Spencer monuments, is a stone slab 
bearing the inscription: 

“Here lieth the bodi of Lavrence Washing- 
ton sonne and heire of Robert Washington of 
Sovigrave in the countie of Northamton Es- 
vuier who married Margaret the eldest daugh- 
ter of William Butler of Tees in the countie 
of Sussexe Esquier, who had issue by her 8 
sonns and 9 daughters, which Lavrence De- 
cessed the 13 of December A. Dni. 1616. 


Those that by chance or choyce of this hast 
ight 


Sane life to death resigns as daye to night; 

But as the sunns retorne revives the day 

So Christ shall us though turnde to dust and 
clay.” 

Beneath this inscription, deeply engraven 
in stone, are the arms of this Lawrence 
Washington, impaled with those of his wife. 

This Lawrence Washington was the lineal 
ancestor, presumably the great-great-grand- 
father of George Washington, the first presi- 
dent of the United States. Near this memor- 
ial, but in the nave, isthe grave of another 
Washington, the brother of Lawrence. 

The credit of having discovered these me- 
morials is due to George Baker, the indefatig- 
able historian of Northants; but it was the 
Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, sometime rector of 
Brington, who first brought them into special 
notice. He gave much attention to the 
investigation of the connection of the Wash- 
ingtons with Brington, and succeeded in dis- 
covering a number of entries respecting the 
family in the parish register, and in the 
household books of the Spencer family 
mentioned above, Those in the register are 
as follows: 

“1616. ‘Mr. Lawrance Washington was 
buried the XVth day of December.’ 

“1620. ‘Mr. Philip Curtis and Mis Amy 
Washington were married August 8.’ 

“1622. ‘Mr. Robert Washington was buried 
March ye 11th.’ 

“1622. ‘Mrs Elizabeth Washington widow 
was buried March ye 20th.’ ” 


In addition to these the register records 
that a child of Lawrence Washington’s, named 
Gregory, was both baptized and buried at 
Brington in 1606-7; also the marriage of a 
Mr. William , Pargiter, of Gretworth (cousin 
and nearest ig: weed of the Washingtons of 
Sulgrave), to Mistress Abigail Willoughby, 
sister of Lord Spencer’s deceased wife. 

Mr. Simpkinson has a theory with reference 
to the settlement of this branch of the great 
Washington family in Northants which is 
not a little plausible. He says: 

“In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
Lawrence Washington, of Warton, in Lan- 
cashire, had left his native village, and 
settled eventually in the town of Northamp- 
ton, where he soon obtained the influence 
and position which an active and acute mind 
is sure to achieve in times of social and 
political change. He was a member of the 
society of Gray’s Inn, having been there 
brought up to the profession of the law. It 
is probable that at the instance and sugges- 
tion of his uncle Kitson (the one mentioned 
above as having become connected with the 
Spencer family by the marriage of adaughter), 
a merchant of London, he turned his attention 
to the wool trade, which was rapidly rising 
to importance in ‘the Midland Counties; 
and he soon raised himself to such consider- 
ation and influence that in 1532 he was 
elected mayor of that town.” 


The same authority also conjectures that 
the Spencers were patrons of the wool trade 
in the midlands, and that this Washington 
conse yuently enjoyed their countenauce and 
support. They have certainly always been 
great sheep-breeders, and there is a tradition 
that one of the line, the first peer, could 
never bring his flock up to 20,000 sheep, 
though he often reached 19.999. 

The ancestors of these Washingtons were 
people of position in Lancashire, where they 
possessed property, an offshoot of the Wash- 
ington family of the county of Durham, 
which became extinct there about the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. Baker, in his 
history of Northhamptonshire, gives the 
pedigree of the family for three generations. 
A reference to the family is made by Whit- 
taker in his history of Lancashire. Speaking 





of the parish church at Warton, he says: 
“The tower appears to be contemporary 


with the restoration of the church, and on 
the north side of the tower are the arms of 
Washington—an old family of considerable 
property within the parish; hence it. may be 
inferred that one of the name either built the 
steeple at his own expense, or was at least a 
considerable benefactor to the work.” 


The date of the building of the house at 

Little Brington, which tradition points to as 
that formerly occupied by the i 
is 1606. The supposition is, that when Law- 
rence Washington was overtaken by difficult- 
ies, he found a generous friend in Spen- 
cer, who remembered the claims ef bleod and 
kindred; for in addition to the relationship 
between the two families above alluded to, 
another alliance had recently taken in 
the marriage of Mr. William P: » of 
Gretworth (cousin and nearest nei of 
the Washingtons at Sulgrave), to Miss Abigail 
Willoughby, sister of Lord Spencer’s deceased 
wife. This marriage took place on April 26, 
1601. In consequence of this relationship, 
then Lord Spencer gave a welcome and a 
shelter to his kinsman at Little B: 
At that time the hamlet was merely a - 
tion of three or four houses; it is new a 
pretty little village of from a dozen to 
twenty dwellings. In the middle of itisa 
picturesque poss cls over with a pent- 
roof. The Washington house is now occu- 
pied by a very humble family; nevertheless 
it bears evident traces of having been origin- 
ally built for a family of some pretentions to 
gentility, and affords more internal accomo- 
dation than even the outside suggests. There 
is an architectural finish about it which no 
other old house in the parish can boast, A 
horizontal moulding runs over each of ‘the 
four lower front windows and door, and there 
are traces of additional adornments having 
existed on the corbels whence spring the 
roof. Above the door is a slab bearing the 
inscription: 

The Lord geveth, the Lord taketh away, 

Blessed be the name of the Lord. 

Constrveta 1606. 


“Not such an inscription as we should ex- 
pect,” observed Mr. Simpkinson: “as, for 
instance, ‘Except the Lord build the house, 
their labor is but lost that build it;’ nor. ‘It 
is Thou, Lord. only that makest us to dwell 
in safety,’ but a text speaking of sorrow and 
loss and vicissitude. * * * If we knew 
the history of this house, should we not find 
something unusual and pathetic in the cir- 
cumstances.of the family for whom it was 
ie Washingto ho oceupied 

rt Washi m, who this 
house from 1610 to 1622, probably pursued 
the avocation of a farmer and miller (it will 
be remembered he rented the windmill from 
Lord Spencer), and so eked out the small 
income which in ali likelihood had been 
spared to him from the sale of the family 
estates. He is only once mentioned in the 
Althorp household books, except in two or 
three private memoranda of Lord Spencer’s, 
and then it is to note that Robert had sent a 
present of some chickens and other poultry 
to the house. This entry occurs in the 
month of January prior to his death.—Har- 
pers Magazine. 


A Natural Washing Machine. 





A boiling spring has been discovered be- 
tween the Palvadero and Los Gatos creeks 
in Tulare county. An ingenious individual 
has applied for the water right, and has con- 
structed a clothes-wringer to be run by a 
water wheel at one side of the spring, where 
it boils over inte another of clear cold water 
in which the proprietor has placed a sack 
of indigo. The ranchers of the settlement 
resort to the spring to do their washing. The 
clothes are thrown into the water, which has 
a whirling motion, and are drawn in out of 
sight. In about five minutes they come to 
the surface, float to the wringer, and run 
through into the other spring, where they 
are rinsed by passing through another 
wringer. In less than thirty minutes the 
washing is done and the rancher is on his 
way home rejoicing. His happy wife meets 
him at the door, hangs the clothes out to dry, 
which takes about as short a time, and the 
washing is done. A scientific gentleman 
intends visiting the spring soon, to ascertain 
concerning reports, and a number of ladies 
intend to make their permanent homes there, 
where there will be no more sore knuckles or 
tired hands.— Visalia, Cal., Delta. 





The ship Clara sailed from New York for 
Sydney, Australia, last Friday, with a cargo 
of wood working machinery, wooden ware, 
agricultural implements, trunks, carriage 
wheels, patent medicines and many other 
American products for the Australian inter- 
national exhibition. It is expected that all 
the goods taken out will be sold. The Nobe 
is now receiving a still larger cargo of exhibits 
among which are nine locomotives. 





Gen. Grant and party have reached Bom- 
bay, India. 
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except where it had stated naked principles 
of law, which, of course, that court in its 
wisdom had stated correctly; but wherever a 
conclusion had been given by that court 
based upon facts and infringements set up 
he would ask for a reconsideration by this 
court, as he would in the supreme court; and 
he hoped to be able to satisfy their honors 
that the Deener case was not a full and fair 
trial, and that there was not such a presenta- 
tion of the case as ought to make the result 
binding on any other court. 
Messrs. Mason and Blake immediately 
arose to/know whether that question was to 
be , 
Judge Dillon said if the defense has a 
ch: of facts, why, of course, the question 
of in ent in the Deener case can come 
up again; butif it is the intention of the de- 
fense “to advance the facts as present- 
ed im the’supreme court, we must hear -that 
question argued by the defense for the rea- 
son thereof. - 


Court adjourned. 

The question‘of fact and law as to the 
ing force of'the supreme court decision 
‘in ‘theicase of Cochrane vs. Deener was argued 
on the morning of the 14th by all the attor- 
neys, twas decided by the court that as 
these cases presented new defenses, not con- 
sidered in the case of Cochrane’ vs, Deener, 
they are open to full consideration; and un- 
der the decision-of ‘the supreme court on the 
motion tu vacate the decree in that case, that 
court would feel at liberty to reopen the 
whole matter when a new case came before 
it, even if that case involved exactly the same 
facts presented in the first case. The court, 
therefore, suggested that counsel present the 
case fully, without reference to the weight 
to be given by this court to the previous de- 
cision of the supreme court, This ruling of 
the court, therefore, left it open for the de- 

fense to attack the validity of the patent. 


Mr. Mason went on with his argument. 
He pointed out that Cochrane’s patent was 
limited to the treatment of middlings by the 
united or combined agencies of screening and 
blowing.in such a manner as to result in the 
separation of the pulverulent, or dusty or 
powdery impurities, to such an-extent that 
from the middlings thus treated a quality of 
flour can be manufactured fit to be mixed 
with the first. or superfine flour. It was 
unimportant how the separations. are made 
in defendants’ mills, so that they are made 
in their appointed order in the entire process 
—that is, after the «superfine flour is taken 
out of the chop, and before the middlings are 
reground and rebolted—and made by the 
conjoint actions of screening and blowing. 

An hour and a half were taken up in read- 
ing the evidence of the expert Renwick, 
showing that in the defendants’ mills, al- 
though the middlings were purified, to a 
certain extent, before they got to the puri- 
fiers, yet that they had to be put through an 
air-blast and screen-purifier to fit them for 
making prime flour, and that this process 
was in the same order and of like character 
as in the Cochrane patent. 

Judge Dillon remarked that it would strike 
an untutored mind that purification to a 
certain extent. would be effected in the 
Washburn or Minneapolis mill, by reason of 
the many reels the middlings ran through 
prior to the time when they were submitted 
to the action of the purifiers. 

Mr. Mason—Up to that time they have 
taken out none of the pulverulent impurities 
with which we have to deal, except that 
unknown quantity which may be in the 
returns, 

Judge Dillon—Your patent is merely for 
the separation of the pulverulent particles 
from the middlings, so as to fit them to be 
reground and rebolted into flour. 

Mr. Mason—Precisely, nothing else, and the 
defendants use our process in order to effect 
that end. 

Judge Dillon—Why, is not that the only 
question in the case? 

Mr. Mason—Yes, but the other questions 
arise out of the character of the defense, as 
shown in the testimony. 

Judge Dillon—It seems to me that the de- 
fense is driven to claim that your patent 
does not cover that. 

Mr. Mason—The defendants are seeking to 
show that they do not do all this at once, 
but half atatime. Our argument is for the 
purpose of indicating that, in our opinion, 
our patent is infringed upon by the com- 
dined action of screening and blowing, when 
you perform half of that in one machine and 
the other half in another, the claim being 
that if they dust the middlings half in one 
machine and half in another, that, therefore, 
they don’t infringe; but they use both the 
sieve and blowing. 

Judge Dillon—Does not your machine do 
both at the same time? 

Mr. Mason—Yes, your Honor. 


J udge Dillon—Js that fact doubted at all? 





Mr. Harding (for defendants). Not at all. 

Judge Dillon—Soe the defendants admit 
that this purifier of Cochrane’s acts both by 
screening and blowing, and if the defendants 
likewise use screening and blowing to pro- 
duce the same results, it is clear that they 
infringe! 

Mr. Mason—In the third step in the opera- 
tion they purify. 

Mr. Harding—We purify our middlings by 
blowing and screening our middlings, 

Mr. Mason—After \taking out your super- 
fine flour? 

Mr. Harding--I don’t say so. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you for alittle. I will 
argue that you doso. Mr. Mason then read 
the evidence of Mr. Elict, the expert of the 
defendants, to sustain his point. He then 
went on to read an affidavit by Dr. Dunlap, 
of Springfield, Ohio, to the effect that, in 
1860, Cochrane frequently came to his office 
with what he called “middlings” and submit- 
ted them to microscopic tests; that he made 
continued tests, looking for brown specks (the 
pulverulent particles); and that finally he 
produced a flour which had no specks in it. 
The first step of the process, Mr. Mason went 
on to say, was in the grinding; that was done 
by the defendants; the second was the taking 
out of the superfine flour; that was performed 
by the defendants in that order; then the 
middlings were taken out, and were, accord- 
ing to the admission of the defendants, 
purified by the conjoint action of screens and 
blowing—and this was the third step in. the 
Cochrane process; the middlings were then 
reground—which was the fourth step in 
Cochrane’s process; and then they were re- 
bolted. And these were the five steps which 
it was found by the supreme court of the 
United States were worked in the Cochrane 
machine; and on the abstract question of law, 
admitted to stand as the law in this case, the 
supreme court decided that it was not a mat- 
ter of absolute importance by what machinery 
the process was worked, so that the opera- 
tion was carried on substantially in the order 
set forth in the claim of the patent. 

Mr. Mason then summed up his argument 
on behalf of the complainant. He said he 
had shown that Cochrane had announced 
that be had a method by which he could pro- 
duce flour from middlings fit to be mingled 
with the first flour; that his theories were 
carried into practical operation in two mills 
before the application for letters patent was 
made. Mr. Mason trusted he had proved to 
the satisfaction of the court that Cochrane 
had accomplished what he had announced 
was his purpose to accomplish; that he puri- 
fied the middlings as he had declared he 
would do, and that he did it, as he declared 
he would do, by screens and by atmospheric 
currents passing amongst the particles, the 
effect of which was such—let the separation 
occur as it may—that out of the middlings, 
coarse and impure as produced in other mills 
at that time, he made middlings clear and 
free from the deleterious ingredients which 
had before prevented the use of middlings of 
this class in the manufacture of flour of high 
grade. He hed shown that Cochrane, in his 
patent, described the process substantially 
as he worked it; that in his several patents 
he described fully the machines with which 
the process was worked; that his claims have 
been fairly and fully tested by the 
commissioner of patents and allowed in 
their present form, by which the ex- 
clusive privilege for a limited time was 
given to him to work the process which 
should embody in its operation the five steps 
made the definition in his process by the 
terms of the claim of his patent; and that he 
was entitled to claim that any other who 
followed him, whatever variations there were 
in the machinery, whatever changes may 
have occurred in the order of the details of 
the operation, should nevertheless come 
within the scope of his patent as the patent 
had been defined and determined to be by 
the judgment of the court of last resort. 

Upon that decision the claimant stood, and 
he claimed of their honors that so far as 
this question of infringement was concerned, 
it established every proposition which it was 
neccessary for him tosustain to secure adecree 
at the hands of their honors, After thanking 
the Court for the attention it had paid to the 
protracted argument, and the gentlemen on 
the other side for their courtesies, and ex- 
pressing hisregret if he had said anything 
beyond just criticism, to wound the feelings 
of any body, he submitted the case of the 
complainant. 

The argument for the defense was opened 
on the morning of the 15th by Mr. Harding, 
followed by Mr. Cole. 

[A concise summary of the arguments will 


appear in our next issue.—EDs. ] 

Somebody calling himself “Englishman” 
writes to the New York Herald that he don’t 
belive there is any. plague in Russia at all; 
that it is only a scare gotten up by Russia to 
keep the rest of Europe from watching what 
she is aboyt in the east, 





Minneapolis. 


THERE is just now considerable excite- 
ment in Minneapovlis over a new granu- 
lating mill which consists in a roller of 
French buhr or granite running against 
a concave of the same material. 
The inventor has been engaged on 
this device for several years. He 
has recently submitted it to the 
millers in Minneapolis, and although 
there are divers opinions as to its real 
merits, the majority of those who have 
seen it work are favorably impressed 
with it. It is claimed that it solves the 
psoblem of gradual reduction and ac- 
complishes at one operation what is 
done by the Hungarian operation of 
several successive reductions. The 
further development of this invention 
will be watched with much interest and 
if it does what its friends claim for it, it 
may work a complete change in Minne- 
sota milling. 











Tue work of enlarging and improving 
the Nicollet house has already begun 
and will be pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible. The office will be moved 
from its present location to the ground 
floor and will fill the space now occu- 
pied by the open court which is formed 
by the enclosures of the main buildings. 
The portion now occupied by the office, 
washrooms, etc., will be fitted up as 
sample rooms, etc. An elevator will be 
put in and the hotel made metropoli- 
tan in all its appointments. Under its 
management this hotel has steadily 
grown in the good graces of the travel- 
ling public and its patronage has so in- 
creased as to render necessary the en- 
largement of its facilities for the accom- 
modation of its guests. When the work 
is completed it will rank among the best 
hotels in the country. Those of our 
readers who visit Minneapolis will find 
the Nicollet house a very pleasant stop- 
ping place. 








Minor Items. 


The tunnel of E. V. White & Co.’s new 
mill, 394 feet long, was finished last Tuesday. 


Mr. Benjamin Taylor, of Red Wing has 
been in Minneapolis looking up improvements 
in the way of milling. 


The secretary of the Minneapolis board of 
trade estimates the building improvements in 
the city for the year 1878 at over $1,500,000. 


Work on C. M. Hardenburgh’s new mill is 
progressing and the proprietors intend to 
have one of the finest mills in every respect, 
both inside and out. 


The Minneapolis and Eastern railroad is 
pushing work on their line regardless of cold 
weather and expect to soon have the cars at 
the rear of the Minneapolis mills. 


Both the Union, and the Arctic mills are 
going to receive a thorough overhauling, and 
will come out greatly improved in capacity 
and prepared to do much better work. 


There will be extensive improvements in 
the way of building and repairing mills here 
this year, probably much more than has ever 
been accomplished in any one season before. 


Mr. Johnson, of the firm of Johnson Bros. 
& Co., of Boardman, Wis., spent some time 
in Minneapolis and made this office a very 
pleasant call. This firm intend making some 
changes in their mill. 

Mr. Al Clark, of St. Louis, late of Milwau- 
kee, showed his smiling countenance for a 
few days in the City of Mills. Mr. Clark is at 
present connected with the St. Louis Miller, 
and is looking after its interest in this part 
of the country. 


pleasant visit, and we shall be pleased to 
have him call whenever in the city. He can 
always be accomodated with the best armed 
chair in the shop. 


Messrs. Harmon, Holmes & Co., of this 
city, have contracted with the Atlas Engine 
works for one of their 18 by 42 Atlas-Corliss 
engines to be placed in their mill at Sauk 
Center, Minnesota. This engine replaces a 
150 horse power plain slide valve engine. 


J. H. Richards, representing the Atlas 
Engine Works, has been at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the early part of the week. He is as 
good natured and full of business as ever, 
and blushes like a school girl at hearing the 

raises lavished on the Atlas-Corliss engine, 
ut then true worth is always modest. 


The Anchor mill, with its sky parlor, looms 
far above any of the mills at the falls, and 
Congo a fine appearance from the outside. 

itis not as large on the ground as the 


own. The work is progressing very rapidly 
and will soon be ready to receive the ma- 
chinery. 


aoe B eg Bir all ~ stones ond 
machinery that the preasant low stage 
water will admit of, and this is a very small 
proportion. All the mills are troubled with 
the “shorts” in the matter of water. The 
“oldest settler” has no recollection when the 
father of waters was so low as it has been 
this winter. 

J. H. Field, representing the various com- 
panies manufacturing wire binders, has had 
his headquarters at the Nicollet during the 
past week. Heis a genial, pleasant fellow 
who talks, like Dr. Johnson, listens like Bos- 
well, and smokes like a coal pit. He is one 
of the serenely happy kind of men, and 
doesn’t care whether school keeps or not. 


Mr. Ed. Vose of the firm of R. Gregg & Co., 
of Cannon Falls, showed his smiling counte- 
nance for a short time in Minneapolis, He 
did not forget to us a visit. We also had 
acallfrom Mr. N. Coplin, head miller at 
Cannon Falls for R. Gregg & Co. Coplin is 
an old time Minneapolis miller and is alwa 
warmly welcomed by the millers at the falls, 


We have been favored with calls from a 
number of millers, mill men and others 
interested in mill machinery. Among our 
visitors within the past week or ten days was 
Eb Stephens, of the firm of Freeman & 
Stephens, of River Falls, Wis. They huve 
the new water wheel in operation but it will 
not run the entire mill without water, and 
Kinnickinick river is in about as bad a fix as 
the Mississippi. 


Gunn, Cross & Co. have about completed 
the repairs in the Empire mill (C. A. Pillsbury 
& Co.). They have just completed plans for 
a three run mill to be built by H. H. Carson 
at New Richland on the line of the Minneap- 
olis and St. Louis Railroad; also for Jesse 
Ames & Sons of Northfield—ten run. They 
put two of the celebrated ending stones in 
the Dundas mills; also four in the Empire 
mill of this city. The orders for the ending 
stones are coming in thick and fast. 


Milliken, Downton’s “right bower” and 
a lineal descendant of Milliken’s bend, is here 
and acts as though he meant to stay until 
snow flies next winter. Like all sensible men 
who love the things of this world, he 
holds forth at the Nicollet. Since his advent 
here he has gained 214 pounds. Rumor 
has it that he coaxed an unsuspecting 
newspaper man to go in to supper with him 
one night, and coolly put himself ‘outside of 
both suppers, leaving the aforesaid newspaper 
genius gaping with astonishment. He is 
most asbad as Karns who, it is said, has seve- 
ral times disposed of a whole ox without 
rising from the table. 


Jack Cross is admired by all the girls and 
the envy of all the boys on ac- 
count of the bran new suit of clothes in 
which he has been parading the streets dur- 
ing the past few days. This suit was bought 
upon the advice of the NoRTHWESTERN 
MILLER tendered some months since. This 
suit and the elegant silk stovepipe hat which 
Jack won in arafile so completely disguise 
him that he don’t know himself. His best 
friends—and they aint a bit proud either— 
would pass him by on the streets without 
even a nod of recognition, if it were not for 
the fact that his handsome good natured 
face defies all attempts at disguise. Jack 
is Jack every time and under’ all circum- 
stances, and it takes more than a suit of new 
clothes to make his friends forget him, at 
least so long as the box of cigars at the 
“National” holds out. 





A baggage master who had been: robbing 
the mails between St. Louis and Columbus, 
Ky., for a year past, was arrested at St. 
Louis on the 14th, plead guilty, and was im- 





Mr. Leas, of the Barnard & Leas Manufac- 
turing Co., of Moline, Ill, made a very 


mediately sentenced to three years in the 
penitentiary, 
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70 THE MILLERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Address by the Executive Committee of the 
Millers’ National Association. 


The undersigned, of the executive com- 


mittee of the Millers’ National Association, [ 


ha’ charge of the defense of the suits 
brought by the American Middlings Purifier 
company which are now being tried in St. 
Louis, avail themselves of this opportunity 
of conference with each other to unite in 
calling your attention to the fact that while 
this defense is for the common protection of 
all, the necessary expense and individual 
time devoted to the defense is very unequally 
distributed, a very large majority of the 
millers of the country having failed to con- 
nect themselves with the state or national 
associations, or otherwise contribute toward 
defraying the necessarily heavy expenses of 
preparing and conducting the defense of 
these suits, has left the liberal minority to 
bear the whole burden. 


At the Toledo meet of the executive 
committee, held November 21, 1877, the 
authorized representatives of the several state 
associations then organized assented to an 
assessment of $15 per run on the numbers of 
buhrs ‘such representatives thought could 
readily be brought into the local organiza- 
tions; in many instances the apportionment 
was made on less than one-fourth of the total 
number supposed to be in use, and it. was 
reasonable to expect that by energetic efforts 
of state officers their membership would be 
so large that considerable less than $15 per 
run would make up the amount each state 
had agreed to contribute to the National As- 
sociation, but instead of this several of the 
states failed to pay in any considerable per- 
centage of the yery moderate contributions 
promised, and it became necessary, at the 
annual national convention, held in 1878, at 
Indianapolis, to make another assessment of 
$10 per run, making a total of $25, the last 
assessment to be apportioned to the several 
states, on the basis of the Toledo agreement 
producing sufficient funds, if fully paid, to 
pay all the expenses of these suits, and leave 
a balance for future contingencies. Mary- 
land, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
New York have paid in full, and some of 
them ffi “advandé, besides which individual 
liability has been assumed on the belief that 
delinquents would ultimately pay. 

Indiana and Illinois have paid to the 
extent of about three-fifths, and we feel as- 
sured from conference and correspondence 
recently had with representatives of these 
states that they will not long remain in ar- 
rears. Illinois has had to devote a consider- 
able fund to local defense, the expense 
of which will equitably have to be 
allowed by the National Association to some 
extent. Ohio and Iowa will probably ar- 
range to pay in full soon. From other states 
we have no sufficient assurances on which to 
base financial estimates. 


Under these conditions it will be apparent 
to all interested that if the executive com- 
mittee should abandon the hope of equal 
contributions from equal joint beneficiaries, 
they would require no excuse for relieving 
the paying members of unequal burdens by 
compromising on. nominal terms with the 
owners of the Cochrane patents, and also of 
other recently re-issued patents, on the basis 
of full protection to all members who have, 
through their state associations or direct, 
covered into the national treasurer the full 
assessment of $25 per run, leaving all who 
have not paid to take care of themselves. 
The committee would, however, prefer to 
fight and defeat unjust claims for wholesome 
effect on similar combinations which will 
otherwise harrass the millers of the country, 
from which only the thorough and equitable 
organization proposed will afford mutual 
protection, and will delay this righteous 
means of getting even with the delinquents, 
believing that their failure to share the ex- 
penses so far arises from inattention rather 
than indisposition. 

At the next annual convention—time and 
place not yet appointed, but probably to be 
held in Chicago early next’ May, if not sooner 
—the executive committee will propose and 
urge: 

First—That the Millers’ National Associ- 
ation be reorganized on a strictly legal basis 
a the defense and protection of its mem- 

ers, 

Second—That only such members as have 
by that time fully paid, through their state 
organization, or where no such organ- 
zation exists, to the national treasury 
the assessment of $25 per run. shall partici- 
pate in such proposed reorganization. 

Third That now mombore chall he aligthla 
Only on Paya 
Tun which may lave ben pu.d by vid mcm- 
bers up to the date of the proposed new 


members’ admission, putting all on equal 
terms, 

Fourth—That representation shall corres- 
pond with payments, one vote for each full 
paid run, or its equivalent—as in stock com- 


panies, 

Fifth—That failure or refusal to pay or 
secure assessments equitably and legally 
made, shall cause a forfeiture of interest in 
the association. 

Sixth—That suits now being prosecuted 
against members of the National Association, 
notably the Denchfield and the Griffin suits, 
shall be defended by the National Association, 
as also all other patent suits that the execu- 
tive committee may decide are defensible. 

Seventh—That all patents considered by 
the executive committee to be valid and 
useful should be compromised for the benefit 
of all full paid members of the National 
Association who may choose to avail them- 
selves of the terms of such compromise, that 
the fullest possible encouragement should be 
accorded honest iuventors, whose machinery 
will improve our manufacture, by arranging 
for moderate terms, alike bearable to users 
and remunerative to inventors; but that all 
fraudulent claims should be fought to the 
bitter end regardless of expense. 

Eighth—that they deem it expedient to 
recommend the appointment of one person 
(ceutrally located) to hold both offices of 
secretary and treasurer, and while pleased 
with the services of the gentlemen who have 
held these offices in the past, they believe it 
necessary to the success of the organization 
to have some person who can devote a greater 
amount of his time to the objects of the 
association, and who can attend the meetings 
of the executive committee and of the differ- 
ent state associations from time to time, and 
push the membership of the association up 
to a maximum. 

Ninth--They will also insist on the appoint- 
ment of a competent patent attorney, to 
whom all claims against millers shall be sub- 
mitted, and whose judgment and ‘the decision 
of the new executive committee shall be sub- 
mitted to each member of the association, 
and it shall be required of each member to 
furnish within thirty days to the secretary 
any information he may be possessed of in 
regard to the matter under consideration, 
and should the executive committee then 
decide that it should be for the interest of 
the association to compromise or fight the 
claim, such decision shall be final and binding 
on the members of the association.awh) 


Tenth—Officers of state. associations are 
urged to hold early meetings for reorganiza- 
tion on a strictly legal basis, which will bind 
members to equal legal assessments, and with 
sufficient authority to participate in the pro- 
posed reorganization of the National Associa- 
tion. Prominent millers in states which have 
not yet organized should also be active in 
effecting an organization. The executive 
committee will have a proper legal form pre- 
pared, copies of which will be furnished on 
application by any of the undersigned, who 
will also take pleasure in furnishing any 
other aid in their power to that end. 


Eleventh—Secretaries of the several state 
associations are requested to furnish to the 
secretary of the National Association full lists 
of all members who have paid or secured the 
full assessment, with the numbers of buhrs 
used by each, and from time to time addi- 
tional lists weekly of those who pay and of 
new members who join, with also a remit- 
tance to the treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation, including previous payments, to 
equal the $25 per run due thereon. Mem- 
bers in states uot organized, or millers in 
such states who desire to become members, 
will please remit direct to the national secre- 
tary or treasurer, and if such states subse- 
quently effect organizations, then such pay- 
ments will equitably be credited against the 
proportion due from the state. 

While the committee have too much re- 
spect for the high tribunal before which the 
suits now pending are being ably and impar- 
tially tried to express any opinion as to the 
results which may be reached and annapnced 
before many weeks, we have no hesitation in 
the unqualified assertion that our attorneys 
and experts one and all have done and are 
doing their whole duty faithfully and intelli- 
gently, and whether they win or lose the 
cases in hand, we are certain that they will 
have done all that could be expected. We 





who are familiar with the immense labor 
j and thought required in preparing the cases 
| for trial, the thousands of pages of printed 
| evidence, dozens of working models, result- 
}ing from, immense research, ransacking for- 
eign libraries, preparation and duplication of 
drawings of intricate machinery, and the 
thousand and one details which have had to 
be worked out, and the complications arising 
from the supreme court decision which were 
successfully cleared off preparatory to the 
trial now progressing, feel a pardonable pride 
in thn Pant that all the aenonae go far incur- 
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preme court decision, on which the ring esti- 
mated its claim against the millers of the 
country at the modest sum of thirty-six mil- 
lions. 

However the case may be decided, the de- 
fense will have saved the millers of the coun- 
try millions, for under the measure of dam- 
ages recently fixed in similar cases, they can 
only be insignificant in comparison with 
former pretensions which have been lowered 
at both ends, fewer ciphers at the right and 
lower numerals at the left. In any case, we 
advise millers noi to get frightened, make no 
settlements or compromises—“millions for 
defense, not one cent for tribute.” Rally to 
your state and national organizations; do not 
wait for somebody to come and talk you into 
doing your duty; see it and do it promptly 
for yourselves. We rely on a free, full and 
hearty support from every miller in the land 
who has not already been scared into bleed- 
ing to the ring. 

J. A, CHRISTIAN, 
8S. H. SEAMANS, 
J. A. HInDs, 
ALEX. H. SMITH, 
Committee. 
GEo. BAIN, 
President. 


' 


St. Louis, Feb. 17, 1879. 





Minneapolis Wheat and Flour Market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 18th. 
FLour—Shipments for the week 25,341 
barrels, against 21,930 the previous week. A 
very strong market is reported, and prices 
are higher east. At the mills prices have not 
been changed, but if the sharp advance in 
wheat is. maintained prices must advance. 


We quote fancy patents at $3.00 to 3.50 per 
sack, $6.35 to 7.25 per barrel; family and 
bakers’ $2.00 to $2.50 per sack, $4.25 to 5.25 
per barrel; graham, $1.75 to 2.00 per 100; 
rye, $1.50 to 1.75; buckwheat, $2.00 to 2.25; 
bolted corn-meal, 90 cents to $1.00. An 
active export demand is reported, and the 
general tendency of all markets is to higher 
prices. Exports from New York for the 
week 45,745 barrels, against 53,201 barrels 
the previous week and 35,505 barrels the 
corresponding week in 1878. 
WHEAT—Receipts for the week 126,400 
bushels against 120,600 bushels the previous 
week, and 108,400 the corresponding week in 
1878. At the mills a strong market is noted, 
and prices were advanced early in the week 
2 cents, and this morning another advance of 
5 cents was made; total advance, 7 cents; 
present quotations; No. 1,88 cents; No. 2, 
80 cents; No. 3,67 cents. These are the 
highest prices quoted since October for No. 2, 
and since Sept. 9 for Nos. 1 and 3. Reports 
from country buyers show only moderate 
deliveries by farmers, and in some sections it 
is said that but a small amount of wheat re- 
mains in the hands of farmers. In the next 
two month 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 bushels of 
wheat will be required for seed in Minnesota | 
and Dakota; when this is taken from stock in | 
hands of farmers, it is generally believed | 
that the supply left for milling will be short | 
of the requirements of the mills in this state. 
European markets have ruled strong, and 
from day to day cargoes off shore have been 
quoted higher; but when regular quotations 
are given we see little change. A better 
feeling, however, prevails. In New York| 
stocks are only moderate, and prices higher. | 
More than one-half of the 20,000,000 bushels | 
which is in sight is in lake markets, and is | 
likely to remain there until the opening of 
navigation, as the daily receipts exceed the 
shipments. Prices have steadily advanced | 
during the week, and at the close a firm | 
market is noted. The holders of the large | 
block of No. 2 wheat seem to be in no hurry | 
to realize, and the demand for export and! 
milling takes about all the current receipts. 
Mitt Sturr—A slight improvement is 
noted in bran in Chicago, but still the price 
there will not warrant shipments here at 
present asking prices. A large local demand 
is reported at the mills; held at $4.50 to 5.00. 





dG hee} the co fiscatory | Ground feed is firthly held, owing to an 


dveniand of three hundred thousand dollars 


lmade against oply one mill soon after the sy: 


! 


advance in corn and oats; held at $13 for 
car lots; meal, $1?,—Pioneer Press, 


Manufacturing and Trade Items. 


Those interested in the vast milling 
interests of the country, who are not 
acquainted with the workings of the Thomp- 


son turbine wheel, would do well to send at 
once for a pamphlet, and examine its claims 
and the character and quantity of work done 
under given heads. For several years past 
continual experiments have been in 
these necessary adjuncts of power, but it is 
safe to say that none of these “improvements” 
eclipse the standard and solid character of 
the Thompson. The age has progressed, too 
far to permit any comparison between the 
old, antediluvian wheels of years age, and 
the turbine of to-day. If is between the 
turbines themselves that comparison must 
be made, and it is this compari that the 





“Thompson” courts. Mr. Wm. J. Thompson, 
| the inventor and patentee of this wheel, is an 
| experienced and practical millright, and from 
| his own wants knew exactly the needs of a 
zoill that must be supplied before he 

the construction of a model of the wheel. 
The great points of this wheel are the great 
power attainable under an economical supply 
of water, and the non-liability to get out of 
order, eveu with the most constant running. 
Its claims are founded on good substatial 
work done, and on the good words of every 
manufacturer who has given the wheel a trial. 
Mr. P. H. Thompson, who is associated with 
Mr. Wm. J. Thompson in the manufacture of 
these wheels, is an old machinist of years’ 
good standing, and thouroughly versed in 
every detail of his calling, so that the 
purchasers of the Thompson wheels need 
not fear any defect of construction or 
weakening in parts hidden from view. This 
wheel was awarded the medal of honor and 
diploma by the Centennial Commission, as 
well as the highest prize at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair of 1878. For specifications, price 
lists, etc., address Messers. P. H. & Wm. 
J. Thompson, Union City, Erie county, Pen- 
sylvania.— Boston Journal of Commerce. 





The English Grain Market. 


London, Feb. 18. The Mark Lane Zzpress, 
in its review of the corn trade for the past 
week says: There was much rain early in 
the week, but the weather is mow cold, and 
in many districts the soil is too wet for spring 
tillage. English wheat has been liberally 
marketed in spite of damp weather and loss 
in prices. The large supplies of all condition 
of grain have increased the dullness of trade. 
There were few samples of dry, home grown 
wheat at market Monday and at the end of 
the day the bulk remained unsold. Quota- 
tions of prices at the ending of the week 
were with difficulty maintained. Imports of 
foreign wheat into London were moderate; 
36,000,000 quarters arrived Monday, mostly 
consisting of American and Russian, which 
millers bought to a fair extent, especially 
the Russian. There is no improvement in 
trade either in London or Liverpool. The 
American visible supply is still enormous, 
but the excess ought to be balanced by the 
deficiency in France and Spain. Business 
generally is transacted with distrust, owing 
to the long continued depression. Feeding 
corn is little changed; barley steady; liberal 
arrivals of maize have caused a tendency in 
buyers’ favor, both on the spot and to arrive; 
oats lost last week’s advances, as milder 
weather deprived the trade of its recent act- 
ivity. Sales of English wheat last week, 
62,239 quarters against 40,096 quarters the 
same period of the previous year. Imports 
into the United Kingdom for the week end- 
ing the 8th inst. 78,011 hundred weight of 
wheat, and 141,526 hundred weight of flour. 





A heavy snow storm has prevailed through- 
out eastern Oregon and Washington territory. 
The bridges at the upper and lower cascades 
of the Columbia river are broken down. Much 
loss of stock is feared. 





The boiler in Parks & Belcher’s steam saw 
mill near Leesville, exploded last week, in- 
stantly killing the engineer fatally in- 


| juring two other men, 
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The Richest City. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, now containing a 
population of about 100,000, is reputed to be 
the richest city of its size in the whole world. 
If its wealth were equally divided among its 
inhabitants, every man, woman and child 
would have, it is said, 20,000 marks, or some 
$5,000 apiece. There are, as may. be sup- 
posed, a great many very poor people in the 
town; but the citizens are, as a whole, in 
unusually comfortable circumstances—more 
so, probably, than the citizens of any other 
capital in Germany or Eurepe. 

Jt is stated that there are 100 Frankforters 
worth from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 each, 
and 250 who are’ worth $1,000,000 and up- 
ward. The city is one of the greatest bank- 
ing centers of the globe. Its aggregate bank- 
ing capital is estimated at $200,000,000, more 
than one-fourth of which the famous Roth- 
childs, whose original and parent house is 
there, own and control. 

The annual transactions in bills of exchange 
are in excess of $1,000,000,000. Its general 
trade and manufacturing industries have 
greatlyjincreased since the fermation of the 
German empire, to which Frankfort was 
originally averse, being a free city and an 
opponent of Prussia. until coerced, in July, 
1866, by General Von Falkenstein, who en- 
tered at the head of the army and imposed a 
fine of 31,000,000 florins for its insubordina- 
tion. 

In 1876 a aniline ry education act was 
passed by the British parliament, to come 
into operation gradually, the full working to 
be delayed till 1881. 
between the ages of ten and fourteen is to be 
employed.in any labor unless he has passed 
an examination in the “Fourth Standard,” a 
grade in the London public schools which 
comprehends a moderately good. knowledge 
of what are called in America common school 
branches, Labor certificates will be granted 
to pupils who pass in this grade, and it will 
be unlewful to employ. any children within 
the ages named who have not such ceriifi- 
cates. During the year 1879 children that have 
passed the third standard will be permitted 
to be hired out to work. The third standard 
includes reading, writing and arithmetic 
through compound addition and subtraction. 
The managers of schools will be required to 
send to the trustees a list of all the children 
in their charge, and their attendance. This 
has long been the practice in America. The 
schoo) boards have power to grant the labor 
certificates. 


A gentleman \ Ww ho i is no Jonger young and 
who has never been good looking, said to lit 
tle Paul one day, before his parents: “Come, 
my little fellow, tell me really what you 
think of me. Am I not handsome ?” The 
child making no reply he added: “You won't 
tell me, and why ?” “Because,” replied the 
child, with a cunning air, “I know that if I 
were to tell you I would be well whipped 
for it.” 





Samuel Cross, and Indiana school-teacher 
was choked by two big boys whom he 
attempted to punish, and died a few days 
afterward from resulting injuries. 


Clean Your Boilers ! 


After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s 
Anti-Incrustation Compound is conceded to be 
The Best Boiler Compound in America. 
It will positively prevent new scale from 
forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the iron; put it toany test desirable. It wil! 
stop foaming almost instantly, and wil! ,hold 
the water quiet. 

We Gan Furnish References in Almost Every | State 

inthe Union. Itisa liquid, and put up in barrels— 

') bbls. and 44 bbls, In ordering, give size of Boilers, 

wel! er rain water, and kind of mineral. Correspon- 

dence solicited. 

LYE & ZiMERLE, Manf’rs. 
Delphos, Ohio. 


THE THOMPSON 


Turbine Water Whee! 


The most scientific ap- 
plication of the wate: 
ever made. 

This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 





1.3wlyr 








= AWARDED 
Bronze Medal and Dip:om: 
: —AT— 
CENTENNIAL EXiiiBiTION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 
THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 
Unicon City, Pa. 
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After that year no child |. 





SUuATER’sS 


Improved Botting Reel 


Warranted the best in use, and the 
only Reel that will Dust Middlings thor- 
oughly. Works upon strictly scientific 
and mechanical principles. 

Makes clearer flour and cleaner offal. 
Has more capacity; saves room, power 
and expense of cloths. 

Hundreds of them have been sold 
upon their merits, and cases can be cited 
where the use of this reel has saved over 
One Thousand Dollars a Year 

a three-run mill. 
The improvement is in the construc- 
tion of the ribs, and can be applied to 
any reel in use at a mere nominal cost. 
SATISFACTION -GUARANTEED. 
Address, CC, B. SLATER & CO., 


12-13e0w tf Blanchester, Ohio. 


in 





THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRING 


ox Ifill neem 





The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 
Medals. Thisis the Spring of which D. R. Sparks, 
President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 
only sorry thst we did not get them at first.” Does not 
cure but prevents backlash. Address 


JOHN A. HAFNER, 89 Water St., 
Pittsburgh.......--..-------ee-eeeeeeeeee Pennsylvania. 





RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 











Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 


Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse, 


LEAVE 
For Madison and Chicago. ...........-.-00--0. 5:46pm 
For Wimona and the North..........- 8:32am&10 pm 
ARRIVE 





From Chicago and the East. . -- 94am & ei 15 pm 





From Winona and the North... ik odenwede pm 
Morning train from Winona and the “north passes 
One ss ede oct ei sac ecadibinh diccte He 3:15am 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 


For Chicago, Mliwaukee, and 

points East...............-.-- 3:ll a.m. &6:35 p.m, 
Portage Accomodation.......... 6:45 a. m. 
Winona, Minneapolis and St. Paul 

RRO. 0 vin ti wnadetensuesal 8:33 a.m. & 10:41 p.m, 


ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 
From Chicago and Milwaukee. ..8:25 
Portage Accomodation......... 5:0) 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Express 3:03 a. m. & 6:25 p.m. 
All tralns daily except Sunday. 
S. S. MERRILL, 
on Manger. 
= | = CABPERT: ER, Gen‘l Pass, Ag’t. 





~ FRED RING, Jr 
Agent 


Chicago, F Linton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 


GOING NORTH. 


Leave Chicago. .......2.-.--00.- 10:30 a m 9:15 p m 
oY MEL, acee-c(&pecisennape 4: 212 pm 3:17am 
Arrive at Du ubuque RMAC ANG Ne ee 7:38 pm 0:45am 
Boe 8:00 a m 
Arrive at Lan sing Spin pieben spoons 12:45 pm 
Seems wo © ennnce ncccses 1:12pm 
Arrive at La Crosse............. 3:43 pm 
GOING SOUTH. 
Leave La Crosse. ...-...--.----- 12:48 pm 
Arrive at Dubuque hie bitoannik hbuigue T:47 pm 
Leave... * - ccevecececccnes 6:15am 8:45 pm 
Arrive at Olinton..............3 9:27am 12:24am 
«“ * © Chicago.............. 8:40pm 7:00am 
VOLGA BRANCH. 

Leave DUbEGUs, .. csccccccacscasccssccaescos 2:40 pm 
Astive ab Wadena, ..ncscccecccsscoscesecccess 9:40 pm 
DRE TOD dnncaitavnqusctens advinsienses 6:00 am 
Corina G6 THRGOA, ooo. cc cece cectes scecbcncec 1:20pm 





THE CREEN MOUNTAIN 


Turbine Water Wheel 


is the bestein the world for 
low falls and back water. 
Its great dtrability, quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 





THE 


SUNLIGHT 


{MILL DRESS 


The finest dress in use. and will 
make the whitest and most 
flour and broadeac bran of any 
dress known, and require less 
power, 

Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in 
15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
in motion, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 


J. W. TRUAX, Essex Junction, Vermont. 














‘The Best and the Cheapest, 


THE CELEBRATED CRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





The Only Water Wheel in the World that 
gives as high a Percentage on Partial as on Full 


Gate. 


We 
our wheel. 


Is Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction. 


It excels all others in the follow- 


invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


or it may be returned at our expense. 
ing points: 

1. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed thet the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suffi- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 

For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


When Used in Connection with 


CRAIE’S PATENT BAIL, 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G 00., La Crosse, Wis, 


Feb. 21, 1879. 
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EUNTEFR’s 


PROCLAMATION! 


Why is Milling not more profitable? 
Because at least twenty per cent of all! 
the capital employed in buying wheat is 
used without producing any profit, on 
account of making so much low grade 
flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 
made in the United States be raised from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel? I assert 
positively that it can by adopting my 
system of bolting and purifying. Mill- 


all the low grades and first flour are 
raised in value by purification. Flour 
now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. There is not one mill in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millers sending their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 
purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 
Caution—In buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 
a low grade flour. 
ANDREW HUNTER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sergeant’s Self Adjusting 


MILL BUHR DRIVER 


1.17wtf 








Onr driver has been thoroughly tested and is now used 
in nearly every leading mill in Minnesota and in many 
mills in other states where they are being fast introduced. 
Wherever used they have never failed to give unqvuali- 





fied satisfaction. 


We Cuarantee: | 
1st. That our driver gives the most sensitive and per- | 
fect drive and back lash of any driver in the world. 

2d. That it allows the miller to obtain a perfect run- | 
ning balance at all times even though the spindle be out | 
of tram. | 

3d. That it gives and maintains a perfect uniformity | 
of runner to bed stone thereby making a stronger and 
better colored flour and saving from two to four pounds 
of wheat per barre! of flour. 

4th. That the ease of the Driver and running balance 
is so complete, that it will, with the same power, grind 
from one to two bushels more per hour. 

5th. That both the driving sides and back lash sides 
have a perfect bearing on the bail and never necessitate 
any fitting of irons. 

6th. That it will stop the wheat wash and help per- 
fect the faces of both runner and bed stone. 

Tth. That in starting, running or stopping or in any 
change of motion of the water wheel or engine, there is 
never any thumping of the runner on the bed stone. 

sth. That with our Driver all the buhrs in any mill 
can be balanced on one spindle and when so balanced 
any runner will run on any one of the spindles. 

%th. That the Driver is durable and will give Pere | 
fect Satisfaction 

Reliable Agents Wanted. Any inforraation concern- 
ing Bail and Driver cheerfully given. Send for circulars, | 
Address 


Sergeant's Mill Buhr Driver Company, 


Box 383, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


E. H. GRATIOT’S 


WHEAT HEATER. 


This is the only Heat- 








er made of Heavy Cop- 
per, tested at 175 pounds 
pressure ; and that heats 
each and every grain of 
wheat evenly, drawing 
the moisture in the berry 
to the outside or bran, 


therepy thoroughly 
toughening, the bran 
on the hardest and 
dryest spring or winter 
wheat, 

Send for circular te 


GRATIOT BROS,, Plattevitic, Wis. 








SAMUEL CAREY, 


7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPoRTER 


SS 


Burr Stones 


——AND-—. 


Bolting Cloths! 


Large Stock Always on Hand! 
jan25°79wly 





THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAIIWAW 
Is THE 


OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE BEST | 


EQUIPPED, ABLEST MANAGED, 


HENCE 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 
It embraces under one Management 
2,188 Miles of Road 


And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“CurcaGo, Sroux City & YANKTON LINE,” 


“CHICAGO, CLINTON, DUBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” | 


“CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DuBUQUE LINE,” 
“CHIcaco, La CROssE, Winona & MINNESOTA LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, St. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
“CHIcaGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” 





The advantages of these lines are 


1, If the passenger is going to or from any points in | 
the entire West and Northwest. he can buy his tickets 


| via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching | 


his destination By Ir OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 

Rails: its road bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points, 

4, Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air | 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the Mtest im- | 
provements for comfort, safety and convenience. 

5. It is the only road in the West running the ceie- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

6. It is the only road running the Pullman Palace | 
Sleeping Cars either way between 


Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, | 
La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque: Mc- 
Gregor, Milwaukee. 


7. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains. equipped with Pullman Palace S eeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at inter- 
mediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 
passengers should consult their interest by purchasing 
tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas, 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen'l Manager, Chicago, § Gen’) Pass. Ag’t, Chicago, 


he Victor Heater, 


Invented by, 


PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patented May 21, 1878. 








| The Best Machine in tne market. Ithas now been in 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
| tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted. If not satisfactory 
j after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my ex- 
pense. It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
| from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 
Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
| reasonable figures. 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Cen’! Ag’t, 
sug? wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE 


| CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 


| RAITIIIWAWDW 


| IS THE VERY BEST LINE TO 


‘Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
AND ALL POINTS 18 

Wisconsin, 

Northern Iowa, 

Minnesota, Dakota, 

| Manitoba, and the 
| Black Hills, 
| 










NEW YORK, 

| PHILADELPHIA, 

| BALTIMORE, 

| WASHINGTON, 
} 


New England, the Ca 
| EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINT 


| ROUTES 


3° 
| 


| Chicage,< St. Papi. and enepele. 


nadas, and all 


—-BETWEEN— 


| 
} 
| The Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Northwestern line connecting in same Depot in 
| Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 
| Railways, and is the most conveniently located with ref- 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of business 
| in that City. 
| Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
| Principal Cities. 
| Stee! Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. 
Westinghouse improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller's 
Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars. 
The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 
This road connects more Business Centers, Health and 
Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer country, 
with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line, 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, E 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. | 
JOHN C, OAT. 
Ase’t Gen’l Manager, 





S, S. MERRILL, 
General Manager. 





AILY TRAINS 





Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. 


BAIRD'S 
p 
J 


iK3 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


Our new and enlarged CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND 
ScrEN1IFIc Books, 96 pages, Svo; a Catalogue of Books 
on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, CoTTON and 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURE, 4to; Catalogue of a choice 
collection of PRacTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and Economic 
Books, 4to; List of Books on STEAM AND THE STEAM 
ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY, and ENGINEERING, 
4to. List of Important Books on METALLURGY, MEt- 
ALS, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ASSAYING, etc., 4to; two Catalogues of Bvoks and 
Phamplets on Soctat ScipNCE, PoLiricaL Economy, 
BANKS, POPULATION, PAUPERISM, and kindred subjects 
sent free to any one who will forward his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
12-2% 810 WaLNut STREET, Philadelphia. 11t 


B. F. Gump 


No. 53 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, - Illinois, 


Gen’! Mill Furnisher 


Commission Merchant and 








CHICAGO AGENT FOR 


GENUINE DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS! 


(I handle no other Brand) 


All numbers kept constantly im stock to supply the 
argest order ata moment’s notice. Grit Gauze Cloths 
equal in mesh to 000 to No. 6 inclusive, always on hand. 


FLOUR WILL TRIMMINGS =A SPECIALTY! 


Such as Rubber, Leatber, and Solid-wove 
Cotton Belting, Elevator Buckets, and Bolts, 
Bran Dusters, Wire Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, 
Brass Wire Cloth, Water and Steam Gauges, 
Boiler Injectors, Pumps, Packing, Smutters, 
Corn Shellers, Portable Mills, etc., etc., and 
all necessary articles for Mills. 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 


Send in Your Orders. 





ELOTEL:! 


The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Having purchased this day the furniture and all inter- 
ests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the traveling 
public that we shall endeavor to restore and materialiy 
enhance the reputation which the house had under our 
former management, with the assurance that at the Nical- 
let will be found every requisite and comfort of a first class 
h tel. Prices graded from $2 to $3 per day. 
F. 8. GILSON & Co., Owners ane proprieters. 
Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877. sepittf 











IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 





BENTON’S PATENT 


iamond fyi Bune [Jresser 


Adapted to fine, or coarse, light or heavy face, crack- 
ing, fleecing off smoothly, or furrowing level and true to 
any angle. It works perfectly and is adjustable to al 
kinds of stone dressing required by millers. It saves! 
time and money, improves the quality and quantity of 
the fiour and makes a light offal. 

The eost of mill picks, with 
tempering and express charges 
macnine, 


the rubbing, grinding, 
ail saved by nsing this 


For particulars apply to 
Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Co., 


111 La Crosse, Wisconsin, WwW 
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WHEAT HEATER INFRINGE- 
MENT 


We are proprietors of what is known as the “Hunt Ma- 
chine,” for which letters patent, No. 130,430, was 


It having come to our knowledge that certain parties in 
Minnesota and Illinois are manufacturing and offering 
for sale machines of like construction which are infringe- 
ments upon our patent, we would, therefore, caution all 
mill owners against buying any Heaters of the above or 
similar description, excepting those made by us or under 
our license. 

We would respectfully ask all millers and mill owners 
to carefully look into this matter, and we will afford them 
ample facilities for a thorough investigation. We do not 
wish to make millers or mill ownere any trouble but we 
shall protect our rights under our letters patent. 

We will furnish the Hunt machine to any parties who 
may wish them, though we do not recommend them as 
the best, as we believe the Gratiot Improved Wheat 
Heater to be the best and only perfect wheat heater 
extant. 

We can so eanrong | all millers using heaters purchased 
of us or our agents. GRATIOT BROS. 

Platteville, Grant Co., Wis., Nov. 7, 1878. 11,29t13 


TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY 
RECKONING CARDS. 


Every Miller should have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings and bran from any quantity of 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample de- 
duction for cle: etc. etc. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. ers save time, never 
make a mistake, and always have them. 
Price 2 for 50 cents; 5 ‘for $1.00. 

Address LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


A GOOD CHANCE 


For a man with small means. We have for 
sale a steam: flouring and grist mill, with 
which is connected a planing mill and wood 
wor shop, well supplied with machinery. 
Located in one of the richest farming sec- 
tions of Wisconsin; and has a good custom 
business. Reason for selling is the failing 
health of one of the owners. Address, 
OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN 
1,81w4* La Orosse, Wis. 


NOTICE. 


The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is frllr 
guaranteed. Address all communicatiuns, 
plainly, to the 

RICHMOND City MILL Works, 
Richmond, Ind. 


A BARGAIN. 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels: and a full and 
complete ‘outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given forselling. Address for further 
particulars, 

OsTRANDER, Hoprin & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


On account of ill health of the senior part- 
ner, we offer for sale the Clearwater Mills, 
containing four run of four feet stones and 
all the late improved machinery necessary to 
make a first class mill, All required infor- 
mation can be had by writing to the firm,. 

DAVIS & BEAL, St, Cloud, Minn. 
may3ittf 


FOR SALE. 


One of Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk Eye 
Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat Extract- 
ors. It has been used about one and one-half 
years and will be sold cheap. Address, 

OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 

11. 29wttf La Crosse, Wis. 


A SPEOIAL INVITATION 


Is hereby extended to all Millers and Mill- 
men who may be in Minneapolis to make 
their Headquarters at the office of J. W. 
Birdwell, room 1, up stairs at No. 221, Wash- 
ington Avenue, South. They will be heart- 
ily welcomed and every effort made to make 
their stay in Minneapolis both pleasant and 
profitable. tf 


WANTED 


























One second hand under runner Port- 
ableMill, Address, giving description and 
price, OsTRANDER, Horrin & DEAN, 

2.1 w4 La Orosse, Wis, 


| to the door of the mill, thus 





Valuable Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale the steam merchant flour- 
ing mill located at Peterson, Fillmore county, 
Minn., one of the finest wheat growing coun- 
ties in the state. The mill’is situated on the 
Southern Minnesota railroad, with side track 
iving the best 
of facilities for wheat in transit. 
This road is being rapidly extended westward 
into the best wheat growing section in the 
northwest, so that the facilities for obtaining 
choice milling wheat are growing better each 
year. This mill was built in 1876; is 40x60 
feet; three and one-half stories high above 
the basement. Contains eight run of buhrs, 
with all the modern machinery; brick boiler 
and engine rooms, practically fire-proof, ad- 
joining the mill 30x40 feet; two boilers and 
22x26 inch cut-off engine built by us. The 
mill has a capacity of 160 barrels per day, 
and has a well established trade, the flour 
commanding the ee price in the market. 

This property be sold cheap as we have 
no use for it. For further particulars inquire 
of FILER, STOWELL & Co. 

Cream City Iron Works 


feb14-w4t Milwaukee, Wis. 





Best Offer in the United States. 


For Sale—A grist mill with two run of 
stone, on one of the best and clearest water 
powers in the country. Two houses—one 
a hotel—barns, sheds, hog pen, ten lots with 
fine fruit trees in the ‘village of Bird, Oceana 
Co., Mich. The whole can be had for the 
give away price of $4,500, or one-half for 
$2,500. Being in other business the subscriber 
feels compelled to sell. Address at once. 

J. PALMITER, 
1t* Hart, Oceana Co., Mich. 


SELF RAISING FLOUR! 


I will send enough of my chemicals to 
make ten pounds of self raising flour to any 
one who will send me his address with two 
three cent stamps, and will sell receipt with 
full instructions for $5. This will give any 
one a chance to try before buying. Address 

WILMER KIPE, 
1703 Willington st., Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 


To buy or rent a mill, by a practical miller 
thoroughly versed in merchant and grist 
work, Talks both English and German, and 
can give best of references. Address, 
2.14w2* 8S. KAMERER, 
Fountain City, Buffalo Co., Wis. 















FEEDER, SCOURER, 
AND SEPARATOR 


Takes the least power, 
= costs less money, and does 

- " better work thanany other 
made. Mill Supplies, Belting and Elevator Buckets. 


Send for circular to 


D, L, BRAUCHER, Lineoln, Ill. 
2.14w4* 





John C. EXiggins, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 
MIiIL.&. PICcCHeS 
y 167 West Kinzie Street, 
CHICACO. 









30 to 60 pal trial on my new 
work, also on dressing where 
the steel is of good quality, and 
| has not been destroyed by work- 
ing, and if not superior to any work produced in this 
country, there will be no charge for the same. Astronger 
warranty is unnecessary for any purpose. Ordersby mail 
or express promptly attended to. Send for circular and 
reduced price list. When shipping, always see that your 
prover address iseither nthe boxorinside. feb23wtf 





A. L. Miner, Chas. Evans Holt, 
MILL FURNISHING AND IRON WORKS. 


O. A. PRAY & CO., 


Cor. ist St. and 5th Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We deal in, furnish and manufacture everything required in a Mill, and always strive to keep on hand the 
best of its kind in every department. 


MILL FURNISHING 


And Millwright Work a Specialty. 


Contracts made for the whole or any part of a mill. 
Crusher Rolis, Wheat Heaters, Du Four’s Bolting Cloth, Belting, Etc. 
Castings of all Kinds. General Machinery of all Kinds. 


Otis A. Pray. 





American Turbine Water Wheel 


BEST WATER WHEEL ? WORLD, 
Oo. A. PRAY & Co.. 


Send for Circular and particulars to 
Cor. ist St. and 5th Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IN THE 


he 





Central New York Bubr Mill Stone Manufactory 
MUNSON BROTHERS, 


Proprietors and Manufa@turers of 


FRENCH BUHR 


MILL STONES 


WITH MUNSON’S MACHINE FIN- 
ISH AND BALANCE, 


Munson’s Patent Cast Iron Eyes and Mill 
Spindles, with Tram Screw, Oil Pots 
and Levers, Munson’s Hollow 
Necked Spindles and oil 
Tight Bushes and 
Collars. 


MUNSON’S 
Wheat Flouring and Corn Grind- 
ing Portable Mills, 
And all Kinds of 


Mill Machinery and Miil 
Furnishings 
At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
UTICA, - - - NEW YORK. 





8. ttt 








Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


Richmond Smut Machines 


NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER | 


EMPIRE CONICAL BRAN DUSTER 


AND THE 
RICHMOND 
GRAIN SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR 





Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 


DESCRIPTIVE CERCULAR. 


Niagara Bran Ouster. 








The Best File and Permanent Binding made for 
Newspapers, Music. Periodicals, etc., etc. Any Size 
or Style made to order. Address 

John R. Barret & Co., 
Book binders Ay Sole Proprietors, 


june%8wtf State St,, Chicago, 





The coroner's jury called to investigate the 
death of the men killed by the caving in o 
the Chicago and Alton railroad cut at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., last week, rendered a verdict 
of criminal neglect on the part of the e 
neers in not giving the sides of the cut watt. 
ient slope, 





J. R. Cross. W. F. Gunn. 


Gunn, Cross & Co., 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; 9 aa Bros. Supe- 
rior Bolting Oloth; and Importers of 


‘FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES. 


Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. 
217 Washington Avenue, South, 
otiwino DMIINNEBAPOLIS, = = #- 


New Process Mills a Specialty. 


MINI. 
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La Grosse Emery 
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THE LATEST IMPROVED 
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Machine on .Bed Stone. 


pel Mill Stone Dresser. 





Machine on Runner. 


ls the Most Complete and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dressing Mill Stones 


Ever Invented! 








Read the following Letters from some of our Customers: 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of 
flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and 


Jefferson. ~ Yours truly, 
SMITH, STICKLEY & SMITH. 
Keota, Iowa, February 25, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it is a great im- 
provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object 
to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by 


the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. 
Your Friend, 


JAMES JONES. 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


GENTLEMEN; Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine 
~—send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma- 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better 
pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, KeNNEDYsS & Co. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 
perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 


notice. HosartT, SHULER & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 
say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the pick. 

Yours truly, P. A. & S$. SMALL. 

York, Pa., July 31, 1878. 

Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin &' Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

Everything goes lovely with me. I shali have to attribute a great Share of 
my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Dresser, I am afraid I should. have come out at the small end of the horn. The 
owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
to fit them as they have to be to do good work. There is no, use talking, your 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is “he thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. Oporn. 

Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 





* 





SAUTION==<Ali Mili Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing ‘Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us ‘and known as the Improwed Ina Crosse Hmery 


Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 
which our machines are licensed. 
them ample facilities for a thorough Investiaation. 


secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themseives trouble. 


All other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully look into our rights in this matter, and will afford 
We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any troubie, but we shall -protect our rights 


We' are manufac- 


turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infringing machines. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, La Crosse, Wis, 
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THE GARDEN CITY 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIER. 


NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 





“G33.LNVYVNO NOILOVASILVS 





IN SIMPLICITY UNRBIVALLED ; 
IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALLED; 
IN QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, 


And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


S. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, Til. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENCINE! 








Will Replace Ordinary Engine, Guaran- 
teeing to Save One-Third Fuel, 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
Builders of All Classes of 


ESNGINES AND BOILERS. 


tne: We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators, 
ec6wlyr 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


The Victor Brush Scourer? 


Made by the 


Barnard & Leas Manufactuing Company, Moline, Ilinois, 


If not, send for Illustrated Circular, giving full description, price, size, 
etc., as it is the Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. Dry it and you 
will say so yourselves, They afe also the sole manufacturers of the Victor 
Smutter, Barnard’s Dustiess Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac, 
tors, and the unrivalled Eureka Flour Packers. 




















We guarantee ali these Machines and give 
time for Trial, 














aptlanee 





“LSTIHMWVd SNIONS YOS 3LINM2i 


inches, with condenser, 
heaters, governor, etc. 


horse power. Has been 
running 21-2 years,and 
is in excellent. condi- 





Established 






THE “EUREKA” THE “KU UREKA” THE “EUREKA” 
Smut and Separating Machine. Brush Finishing Machine. SEPARATOR. 


We continue, as heretofore, té manufacture in the best possible manner the 
Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illifstrated. On and after January 1, 1879, we 
will discount from our former prices of all our wheat cleaning machinery, 15 per 
cent, with an additional cash discount of ro per cent if cash is paid in 3o days 
from date of shipment. 

WE ALSO KEEP FULL STOCKS OF 


Cenuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 


HOWES, BABCOCK & co., 
Silver Creek, Chautauqua Oo., N. Y. 


RELIANCE WORKS 





ne TO 
J nl 





EDW. P. “ALLIS & Co. ‘Propr’ss 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


MILL BUILDERS = FURNISHERS. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


The Improved Corliss Engine, 


——-AND——_ 


WEGMANN’S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, 


For particulars and prices, address, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO,, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





dng eee: 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Steam Engine, 24x36 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


Lime EXTRACTING 


Heater 
& Filter. 


arenes” “rt ed in use 


Can be run either aigh 
or low pressure. Has 
capacity of about 225 


c Prices ricco Reduced! 
» STILWELL & Bierce M’re Co. 
Dayton, O. 











tion. Will be sold for 
one-third of original 


Dickinson’s Pioneer Mill Stone 
Dressing Machines; simple, effective 


cos t. F or Pp ar tl cul afr. S, and durable. Also Black Diamonds, or Carbonates— 
shaped or, crude—furnished, set or sharpened, suitable 
a 78) |p Y to for all kinds of Mill Stone Dressers. or ‘ether mechanical 


purposes, by 


1 diwi8 


A. A. FREEMAN & CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


JOHN DICKINSON, 
64 Nassau St., New Yorks 
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